— Racist Bombs Wreck 


MONTGOMERY, Ala., eon REE LOT 


tered four Negro churches and 
Reentered a3 second class master Oct. 23. 2947, at the post otics a: New cre N. T. 


the homes of two ministers 

here early today in the worst 
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outbreak of racist violence against 
the bus integration movement in 


the south. 
Damage was heavy. Fortunately 
authority to use U. S. armed forces 
if necessary, to prevent “Soviet ag- 


no one was injured in the six sep- 
gression in the middle east.” In an 


arate explosions. 
mc i 
See Editorial below 
= ee 
Montgomery Negroes, mean- 
while vowed to carry on their in- 
tegration fight “in the face of 
death,” despite last night's v10- | 
lence. 
apparent bid for support from 
Democrats he said his plan was a 
matter of “vital and immediate im- 
portance.” The President said he 
hopes to establish “a climate in 
which constructive and long-term 
solutions to basic problems of the 
area may be sought.” 


Montgomery Mavor W. A. Gayle 
He asked every American to help 


promptly halted all city bus op-| 
erations, which have been targets | 

establish “a secure world order.” 
He said that in such a world the 


of sniper fire since segregation on 
United States can continue to pros- 


buses was ended here by court: 
order more than three weeks ago. 

per and resources “now dissipated 
on the armaments of war’ can be 


A Justice Department spokes- 
released by all nations to help 


man said in Washington that the 
raise the world standard of living. 


FBI will “investigate” the Mont- 
gomery “gece 1 but federal 
| BEE He repeated he recommendation 
for an “open skies” agreement 


agents will withdraw unless. pre- 
among nations for mutual inspec- 


liminarv checks show evidence of 
federal law violations. 

tion of armaments by “unarmed 
aerial sentinels.” 


Gov. Folsom and State Safety 
And he again recommended that 


Director Bill Lyerly made a per-| 
sonal inspection of each bomb site| 

the United Nations persist toward 
the goal of reduced armaments, 


before conferrmg at the governor's) - WASHINGTON, Jan. 10 a gpranged trend. Reuther charg- 
pledging this country’s continued 


mansion. ye ane 7 ed that exorbitant profits were 
:. 7 or ‘isenhower today, | P 
Folsom said the bombings were | P resident I *” the real cause. 
efforts in this direction. 
The chief executive delayed un- 


iw eae mann bee | is State of the Union mes-|  ,, 
the “work of anarchists” and of-|in his State of the l | ‘The President, however, did 
til Jan. 16 his budget message the 


Montgomery Negro Churches 


= ete, A 


Acheson Calls 


MidEast Doctrine 


Hazardous to U.S. 


tzder the act of March 3. i879 


—See Page 2 


~ EISENHOWER 


South: Which Is Top News? 


The racist bombing of Montgomery 


2 | Concerning the statie of the 
to order, to humanity? 


7 world, the President told the joint| legislation “without delay” for 
Op ‘Tt | Ging § session of the House and Senate “children of all races,” but. “un- 
Mad Bomber. Se 
Will he react to this outrage, this threat to the lives and prop- 
erty of the Negro people of Montgomery with the same swift zeal 


‘that surging nationalism by peoples complicated by provisions dealing, 
An Editorial 
he has shown for distant causes? 


tered a $2,000 reward for informa-| sage to Congress, warned of 4| propose an investigation of credit 
tion leading to conviction otf the) fy, infiationary ‘e; : A actices 
io i gn Gl 
the early morning blasts broke; ye urged that any wage increas-| stringencies that have caused a 
the calm of Alabama's capital city| es be tied to increased production.| shortage of mortgage money and 
with explosions at scattered inter-| As for price increases, he urged/ drastically curtailed housing con- 
we The sok of ee — business to engage in “self-disci-| struction. 
MOUTS. i@ homes OF two leaders! pnline” and avoid “unnecessary arr Te ee 
in the bus integration drive here Sas boosts. Mae vd ay om et 505-8 the 
were among the targets. The President failed to propose |. hee e on RE a pee 
Heavy damage was inflicted on any Congressional investigation ol te ow a4 ane cdahaeh - priviage 2 
the homes of Rev. Ralph D. Aber- price-wage-profit-production a vil tf ae Pane ae ab 
nathy, a Negro, and Rev. Robert} tions, as suggested by Walter Reu-| Denart st ng oe gre - ; : — 
Graetz, white minister of a Negro} ther. The UAW head had made| ent sagen Dgerle tg pee gan 
Lutheran church and oa outspok- the proposal when he challenged a Waliaas “Cescmnead gon 
en sympathizer with bus integra-|4 recent assertion by Eisenhower civil courts to prevent violation of 
(Continued on Page 3) that wages were the cause of an! ojyi] rights. 
determined to be indepeadent and) with the complex problems of in- 
A tide ‘of “revulsion and revolt tegration. Rep. Adam Clavton! 
against tyranny are “heralding qa Powell (D-NY), who introduced an! 
‘new epoch in the affairs of man-|amendment last year to withhold 
kind.” federal funds from Jim Crow 
But he warned that “the exist-|schools, plans to re-introduce it 
THE IDENTITY of the mad bomber of New York is still a | @™C¢ of a strongly armed imperialis- this year. Rep. Powell. supported bulk of his detailed legislative 
soccet tic sorpecge sy * poses a continuing Eisenhower s election Campaign, / recommendations, including the 
But there is no mystery about the identity of those persons threat to the ree world’s and thus; 2. A “reliable” internat ional] important farm program. But he 
who are really responsible for the bombing yesterday of tour chur- (o our own nations security andj agreement to reverse the trend did ask for: ; oe 
ches and the homes of two ministers in Montgomery, Alabama. _——e pe “toward ever more devastating nu-; © A four-point civil rights pro- 
It has been announced that the FBI is going to “investigate” | So, he said, the United States! clear weapons,” to ease the world’s; gram which he recommended last 
the bombings. It shouldn't really be much trouble. Let the FBI | must do what it can to strengthen armament burden, “mutually con-; year, but which did not pass Con- 
knock on the door of the White Citizens Council. Let it enter the | #8 friends both economically and|trol the outer space and satellite, gress. ae 
homes and offices of the local officials. It will. find there the men | militarily. He said “all free nations! development,” and “reciprocally ¥ Prompt action on legislation 
who have openly boasted their determination to defy the integra- .are our neighbors,” and “America s| provide against the possibility of t0 ‘regularize the status of Hun- 
tion rulings of the Supreme Court. It will find there the men who vital interests are world-wide.” The} surprise attack.” |garian refugees admitted to this 
have threatened dire consequences to the Negro people if thes 3. Congressional approval of his, Country as parolees. He also said 
insist on their legal and moral:rights. , 
These are the men who, just as surely as they encouraged the 
mad bombers of Montgomery, are responsible for, the wanton and 
criminal desecration of those churches. 
Religion? The sanctity of the church? What do those matter 
to the hypocrites who prate of their abhorrence of so-called atheistic 
communism? © 
The Montgomery churches are the centers of the Negro peo- 
ples struggle for integration and equality. And so they must be 
smashed. 
Will President Eisenhower finally rise to this challenge to law, 
‘The perpetrators and organizers of the Montgomery bombings 
must be swiftly caught and brought to trial. The federal govern- 
ment must stop this Dixiecrat plot to terrorize the Negro people 
and to nullify the integration decisions. 
President Eisenhower should also act, we believe to provide 
federal funds for the relief and assistance of the Negro community 
of Montgomery with the same speed ‘and concern that other disasters 
have required. 
But the history of the integration struggle has made clear that 
even Presidential gestures to enforce the law in the Southland are 
not forthcoming until public clamor has demanded them. Surely, 
this is the moment when the peoole of this country must demand 
that Eisenhower act. | 
And would it not be a worthy act of solidarity if trade unions 
and individual citizens contributed funds right now for the dam- 
aged churches of Alabama and to help the Negro people of other 
Southern cities defend themselves against racist violence? 
The bombings of Montgomery will echo round the world. And 
it is a bitter irony that the world will learn that, on the same day 
four Negro churches were bombed, a servile U. S. Senate voted to 
retain the most vicious racist of them all, James Eastland of Missis- 
sippi, as chairman of the committee which is guardian for the 
enforcement of the law. 


Negro churches occurred in the early 
hours of yesterday morning. Time enough 
for any afternoon newspaper to make that 
its main page one story and to express 
its editorial outrage ... if it so desired. 

No newspaper in this city did so de- 
sire, although all gave it considerable 
prominence. 

Because the Daily Worker believes 
the Negro people's efforts in the South to 
enforce the law on integration—and the 
Dixiecrats effort to drown that law in 
blood and terror—add up to the biggest 
news there is, this issue of your paper 
headlines that story and front-pages its 
editorial comment on it. 


The Journal-American in ITS head- 
line, blares the news that it has received 


its own private, personal message from 
the Mad Bomber of New York. 


We happen to believe that even for 


Received yesterday 


- Ttoal to date 


Still to go 
Make all checks and money orders 
payable to Robert W. Dunn. Send all 
contributions to P. O. Box 231, Cooper 
Station, New York City 3, N. Y.; or bring 
to 35 E. 12 St., 8th floor. If you so desire, 
you. can buy postal money orders or bank 
checks without revealing identity. 


—~_—s 


New Yorkers the Mad Bombers of Mont- 
gomery are more important news. 

That is one of the differences between 
this paper and others. It is one of the 
reasons: why readers of this paper should 
rush enough money to complete our $50,- 
000 fund appeal. 

We have $11,000 still to go. 

Only your speedy response will guar- 
antee that your paper will survive and 


(Contiriued on Page 3)’ 
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DULLES 


» FRE | 
“hl REVEALS TIGHT GRIP 
On 55,000 ChLALL FIRMS 'Egypt, Achegon said, which open- 
nd fot oA 


DETROIT, Jan. 10.—The Gen” 


eral Motors Corp. publicity material 
issued here yesterday to show how 
“heipiul’ the huge monopoly is to 
thouvsands of small businessmen, 
actually gave evidence of GMs 
tremendous stranglehold over thou: 
sauds.of businesses depending on 
its purchases and orders. 

Harlow H. Curtice, GM_ presi- 
dent. disclosed the results of a sur- 
vey snowing the company purchas- 
es annually from 55,000 firms, and 
that manufacturers fill its orders to 
the tune of $8 billion. 

Of these firms, 26,000 do busi- 
ness with the company of more 
than $500 a year. The total num- 
ber of workers employed by those 
companies come to 12,000,000. 
But the great bulk of this business 


is with the 35 percent of Gifs! 


amples of how firms that once em- 


Acheson: lke Doctrine Leads to Brink of War’ 


DEAN ACHESON 


ee a a ee ee 


'ed the door to the Soviet Union. 

Turning to Dulles’ testimony be- 
fore the same committee, Acheson 
of the business really B0Es to the | cited his statement that there 
11 percent of the suppliers Who | would be an “all-out attack on the 
hire 500 or more workers each, 'Soviet Union” onlv -if “what was! 

Curtice cited a number ol €X-|happening was deliberately _ in- 
‘tended to be the beginning of the 
third world war. 


suppliers, who employ more than 
100 «vorkers each. The lush part 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 10—The Administration’s Middle East plan is too “shad- 
>? , > . . . << . 
owy and vague,” and Secretary of State John Foster Dulles’ explanation of it is “perilously 
today. tk 
the Truman Administration made 
his characterizations of the resolu- ; 
Eisenhower powers to use armed ARE MASSING ON BORDER 
force in the Middle East in testi- 

Aftairs Committce. : 10—Jordan charged today that me read a cablegram he said he had re- 
> " > » ‘ eo, ““} 7. é - > . y . . . 
Acheson contended that the new rae} had assembled “huge troop! weived from his foreign minister. 

course even to be hinted at.” In- border in the last two days. é 
stead, he said, a simple policy | Jordanian delegate Abdul Mo- information from Amman and he 
| ‘would have anothey talk with Ham- 
is necessary and added that such; Dag Hammarskjold to investigate. | : 
a policy statement should take into; He said Hammarskjold immediate-| tailed report to the UN's 27-nation 
: _Afro-Asian bloc tomorrow morning. 
nomic development of the area ind’ organization in Palestine for a re- | 
the need to help establish the area’s’ port. ‘the Afro-Asians prepared a draft 
‘resolution calling on Israel to get 
Much of the troubles in the do nothing about the alleged build- 
Middle East. Acheson charged, has up he might ask the General As-| Sinai peninsula quickly. 
) Dr. Mahmoud Fawzi, Egyptian 
ican policy” with regard to Egypt. act 
It was this blowing “hot and cold”; Jordan and Syria both charged; Hammarskjold today. They were 
Israel was building up “massive! withdrawal of Israeli forces trom 
concentrations” of troops on their;Egypt, Suez Canal clearance and 
Hammarskjold asked his Pales- There was no immediate word 
tine. observers to investigate and,on when or if Egypt would sit 
buildup. and the Secretary-General to dis- 
about the alleged buildup at the|tion. The British and French have 
end of this morning’s session on the}been discussing this with Ham- 


By ABNER W. BERRY 
like another approach to the brink,” Dean Acheson, former Secretary of State, declared here 
tion which would grant President 
mony before the House Foreign! | UNITED NATIONS, N. Y., Jan.| Rising on a point of order, he 
“doctrine” is “far too hazardous a concentrations” along the Jordanian aa ee sce 
me Rifai said he expected additional 
statement by Congress was all that! nem Rifai asked Secretary-General 
‘marskjold before presenting a de- 
consideration two points: The eco-|ly asked the UN truce supervision 
The Jordanian charge came as 
political stability. Rifai said if Hammarskjold could 
‘its troops out of the Gaza strip and 
been due to “ambivalence of Amer- sembly or the Security Council to ee ' 
Foreign Minister, also met with 
by Dulles in his relations with; in the latter part of November that} understood. to have discussed the 
borders. lthe UN police force in Egypt. 
they reported no signs of such. a|down again with Britain, France 
Rifai told the General Assembly ' cuss a settlement of Canal naviga- 
Hungarian question. marskjold for more than a week. 


ployed several workers grew sub- 
stantially on the basis of qualify-| ort te reckless tilk.” Ache 
1} cy + . — . > : : > “< ; 2 4 : : a 
‘t — = fs uny item | charged. Vague phrases which 
; - , ) Be X- | * ra . 
- ne a mong ©X-' suggest that we might respond to! 
ri oe > <ggem of Be pga but the most vital danger by 
Cute “og SS a OL Marafac. | ucleat retaliation carry a vicious 
rvE § a "Oakl igre lif "which | TSK: whether believed o1 not be- 
turing Uo., Vakland, Calt., WhICN ' lieved, and may cause a fatal mis- 
several years ago had only four} caleylation 
workers. The firm qualified at first, Saree ee ee 
to supply tiny metal items. Now it! Pan ! < | 
supplies some 50 items for four | . Ache pont coamongedt ~ — 
to tae in | |istration to name the. Middle East . , 
GM divisions valued at more than’ atione presently jin danger of at- Or Of the Exchequer Harold Macmillan today to succeed 
a. million annually : a Mveg p0 Sj {inis 
a.m) annually, Stacker the Soviet Union. Sir Anthony Eden as Prime Minister. He faced the double 
Curtice cited similar stories in-| “If the danger is so imminent,’ difficulty of restoring Britain’s eco-! | ee eee ee 
cluding heavy purchases of diapers,'he asked, “the administration! yomie stability at home and pres- 


———r/ 


—— ee 


Defender of Suez 
Fiasco Chosen P. M. 


LONDON, Jan. 10—Queen Elizabeth named Chancel- 


doubtless has or will indicate to’ 


used for cleaning operations and 


tige abroad in the wake of the} 


‘of nipples that have a technical! the committee who are thought to 


Jf | ad 
Kedar Rejects 
IN Tour Plon Peet four employes in 1922 to 


‘value in certain operations. 
One firm nursed by GM grew 


‘more than 1,000 today. Curtice | 


L. | The’ said. 


BUDAPEST, Jan. 10. 


government tonight rejected a 

United Nations proposal to send a “ _ reveal, however, how many 
| i firms went on the rocks because 

five-member commisison to study GM cut them off as suppliers on 

the situation in Hungary. | competitive or some other grounds. 
The statement followed indica-! ——~~——~—~ in 


tions vesterday that the regime of ° 
Chilean Poet, Nobel 


Premier Janos Kadar would be 
’ Winner, Dies Here 


villing to receive: U. N. Secretary 
General Dag Hammarskjold on 

HEMPSTEAD, N. Y., Jan. 10. 
Nobel Prize winner Gabriela 


visit this spring. | 
Today's statement, broadcast by — 

Radio Budapest, called the. pro- Mistral, 63, noted Chilean poet, 

posal for a five-man committee as died at Hempstead Hospital today. 

“unprecedented interference in the!/She had been in a coma for the 

internal affairs of Hungary. past seven days. Her death was 
“This interference obviously has’ caused by cancer. 

beet thitiated by the United States! Senorita Mistral won the Nobel 

which has persuaded the other U.'Prize for Literature in 1945 and 

N. members to support the pro-'was one of the most outstanding 

posal,” the statement said. of the Spanish language poets. 


- 


Paul Novick! 


The editors and staff of 
the Daily Worker extend 
warmest greetings. and 
heartfelt congratulations to 
Paul Novick, editor-in-chief 
of the Morning Freiheit, on 
his 65th birthday. 

Novick’'s tireless efforts in 
behalf of the Jewish people 
have been in the best tradi- 


tions of American patriot- 
ism and socialist thought. All 
of us and our entire coun- 
try are enriched by Novick’s 
contributions to labor, to 
America, to the Jewish peo- 


ple. 
ea 


a 
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PAUL NOVICK 


| The data Curtice made public | 


‘Ja “general geographic area.” 


:¢|tee members that President Ejisen- 
-- |hower had told Congress “this pro- 
F.==i}gram will not solve all the prob- 
= *|lems of the middle east,” and he 


Suez disaster. 

Macmillian is a right-wing Con- 
who demands a firm 
polciy against freedom _ for impe- 
rial Britain’s possessions overseas| 
‘gress in matters affecting war and, It was a defeat for R. A. (Rab) 
peace, Acheson declared: ‘Butler, Lord Privy Seal, who had 
those who say that if there is rot, seg ae a % boj 
this resolution there is a danger of! .) 7 Que ee 
lied ented” 4 with the advice of elder statesmen 

< < . ;' . ‘ ‘* | 4 Pr ~*~ . . 

Acheson engaged in a long cal. | Xs oir ag Paws Ed 
loquy with Ren. Tohn W. Vorvs' na roe a. ter : at 
'(R-Ohio) who implied that Ache. * th” Page neg “d 
‘son was the author of the 34-word re 1] . 69 0 = wy rg 
lsubstitute resolution which House |**¢C™@i), Ge-year-oe sen OF an 

American mother, as her first min- 
ister. 


'Speaker Sam Ravburn_ had_= an- 
inounced support for. Acheson deni- | ee 
ed authorship of the document and’ Macmillan, sitting up front with 
| : his chauffeur, drove to and from 
Buckingham Palace for a 20-min- 


defended the Truman Doctrine 
‘when Ren. Vorys asked whether | | 

ute audience with the Queen this 
| afternoon. 


defense of Turkey and Greece was 
‘not the same as the proposed de-' 
fense of the Middle East against) 
“Communist aggression.” 

Greece and Turkey, Acheson re- 
plied, were definite places and not 


be the Soviet pawns. For it seems 
unlikely that the Soviet Union will 


‘launch an armed attack itself.” 
} 


servative, 
In answering a question as to 


‘the urgency of the President’s re-' 
‘quest for power to bypass Con- 


hostility of the extreme right wing- 
ers. 

Acheson reminded the commit-) — WASHINGTON, Jan. 10.—Ad- 
ministration officials welcomed the 
selection of Harold Macmillan as 
Britain's new Prime Minister to- 


added to the accompaniment of day. They said they expect him 
chuckles: oficial vis 

“Conservatively speaking, that isi°N*" } we Fin] epee 
the outstanding understatement of: American officials said private- 
1957.” ly thev had found it: difficult to 
A solution of the Middle East; Ve full confidence in Eden or 
‘to do business with him since his 


problems, he said, must involve an, 


ond dollar, United Siates—to join France m 


build- f are: ; 
uild-up of the area, the ill-fated invasion of Egypt. 


aid to Europe to overcome the 
aftermath of the “desperate action”| No one would say just how 
by ene and France. ‘soon Macmillan might be asked 

Speaking of Israel specificatly, he’ to the United Staes. But they said 
said the U. S. would have to assume, 2n invitation was likely to be ex- 


|responsibility for the nation it had|tended soon to show the world 


helped bring into being “in the that the United States and Bri- 
‘midst of the Arab world.” How-| tain once again are working close- 
ever, he repeated a few times in| ly together. 

the course of his testimony that; Eisenhower, irked by Eden’s in- 


'|}while standing behind Israel, the, tervention in Egypt, had rebuffed 


U. S. ought not “allow it (Israel); all of Eden’s attempts to get an 
to go around terrifying everyone.”| invitation to visit this country. 
Acheson atso called for a tough- 


er policy in dealing with Nasser. 


MACMILLAN 


' 
' 
’ 


} 
} 


t 
} 


| 


' 


cial Soviet News Agency Tass said 
today “political observers in Lon- 
don point out Edens resignation 
was caused by the failure of the 
Anglo-French military venture 


Butler, althovf: Eden’s deputy,| against Egypt, as well as the proc- 
gave the Suez adventure only 90) Jamation by the U.S. of- the so- 
‘percent support and thus won the 


>» 


called ‘Eisenhower Doctrine... ~ 

A Radio Moscow commentator 
said it should be noted Eden's resig- 
nation followed immediately after 
President Eisenhower's proclama- 
tion of the Middle East policy. He 
spoke also of the “bankruptcy” of 


to be invited here soon on an! British policy in the Middle East. 


CAIRO, Jan. 10.—Egyptian of- 
ficials hailed today British Prime 
Minister Antheny Eden’s resigna- 
tion but said the entire Conserva- 


BM! Arab-Israel settlement: an economic| “ecision — kept secret from the|tive government should get out. 


Other sources said Egypt would 
find it easier to reestablish normal 
relations with a labor government 
since the British Labor Party took 


a major role in opposing the Anglo- 


French invasion of the Suez. 


Col. Anwar El Sadat, former 
member of the military Junta, said 


‘the Conservative cabinet shared 


‘Eden’s responsibility for the Suez 
venture and should go. 


Egyptian newspapers were open- 


ly jubilant at Eden’s resignation. 
They interpreted it as a victory 


‘MOSCOW, Jan. 10.—The offi-, 


‘for Egyptian President Gamal Ab- 


del Nasser and Egypt. 


SENIORITY 


An Editorial 
UP UNTIL the first Tuesday of last November Sen. 
Estes Kefauver was good enough as a spokesman for party 
views to be the Democratic Party's standard-bearer. Now, 
however, he has been denied the place he sought on the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee and its has been 
given instead to Democrat 


sachusetts. 


The reason is fairly obvious. Both while he sought 
the party’s Presidential nomination and after he became 
its Vice-Presidential candidate, Kefauver expressed vigor- 
ous views of coexistence and nuclear disarmament. These 
were not nor are they now to the liking of those Demo- 
cratic leaders who still want to out-brink John Foster Dul- 


les. 
The rebuff to Kefauver 


tions wholly apart from the 
eign policy. 


The Senator from Tennessee is entitled because of his 


seniority to the committee post he didn't get. 
You remember the seniority rules. They are those hal- 


John Kennedy of Mas- 


government. 

The Commerce and Labor de- 
partments revealed that the value 
of December construction in dol- 
lars was 11 percent below Novem- 
ber's, and the latter month had al- 
ready registered a substantial drop 
from preceding months. 

The Federal Housing Authority 
(FHA) for new home purchases 
were received in November, com- 


raises some interesting ques- 
Democrats’ direction on for- 
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ome Construction Sags, 
5. Housing Report Says 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 10.—New Housing construction and sales took another big 
tumble in December according to the latest government figures, and industry spokesmen 
predicted 1957 will show a still greater drop because of the “tight-money” poli 


cy of the 


—_—-— 


| 


: 
' 


men and Senators dropped 198 
bills into the hoppers of both hous- 


ANNUAL AVALANCHE OF 
BILLS HITS LEGISLATURE 


ALBANY, Jan. 10. — Assembly-;lature got 
| There were 113 Senate bills and 
85 in the assembly. 


es as the 1957 session of the legis-) 


underway. yesterday. 


Several were administration 
measures recommended by Gover- 
nor Harriman in his annual mes- 


IKE 


j (Continued from Page 1) 


pared with 13,270 the month be- 
fore and 16,302 in November, 


1955. The same decline took place 


in applications for insurance ON'he soon would send Congress a 
loans for purchase of old houses. 


. message asking for changes in the 
The entire year 1956 showed an' S 8 8 


actual three percent increase in al! 2™™71gration laws. 

private construction ever 1955, but | © An appreciable increase in ap- 
because of the substantial rise in| propriations for the U. S.-Informa- 
building costs, the physical volume ) 
of construction was below 1955 by 
two percent. The fall was almost 
entirely due to the residential hous- 
ing decline. Construction of indus- 


sage. Among these were bills that 
would expand unemployment in- 
surance to cover firms that employ 
only one person, provide that a 
| supplemental unemployment insur- 
ance tax of $39-million not be lev- 
ied on employers this year as 
scheduled, change the title of the 
industrial commisisoner to commis- 
‘sioner of labor and authorize the 


lowed, sacrosanct, untouchable laws of the Senate which, 
so we have been told, made it impossible to kick Eastland 
out as chairman of the Senate Judiciary Committee. 


a What price seniority now? ae 
; & 
8 Crewmen Are Injured 
a fe oe 
As Huge Liner Tips Over 
HOBOKEN, N. J., Jan. 10—Norway’s second largest 1.37) slants, sewers, highwans aa 


ocean liner, the 17,500-ton “Oslofjord” tipped over in its dry-| water facilities held up to the 1955 
dock today and crashed against an adjoining drydock con- level. 


ae Agency to strengthen th “| superintendent of public works to 
voice of Freedom” broadcast net-| develop and maintain rest areas on 
work. 


® Congressional authorization of 


| 
(SEE EDITORIAL, PAGE 5) 


highways. 
Among the other bills introduc- 


_——-—- —~—D> 


full U. S. participation in the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency. 


Future messages, he said, will 


ee ae ee ee 


vesterday was one by Sen. 


taining another vessel. -| Dr. Rov Wenlick, real estate 


Eight crewmen were injured, two 


of whom were hospitalized. An- 
field Park, N. J., possible fractured 


other 200 crewmen were evacuated 


St. Mary’s hospital here. 


be delivered by him or his depart-' 


‘analyst, predicted 1957 housing 
construction will go down to about 
900,000 units from the estimated 


They were identified as: dock- 
hand James Farnum, 47, of Ride2- 


ment heads, on proposed changes 


fairs, defense, the administration of ' 


George R. Metcalf which would 


raise the minimum drinking age 
in the fields including financial af-' S 


from 18 to 21. 


'1,100,000 in 1956, the first time C a 
atic he , of POE : enate majority leader Walter 
‘in about seven years the level will! justice, agriculture, what he called, 5 Mat 7 bo Ps biv S oe 
>| dre slow the milli ark “urgently needed” increases in pos-/ 3. gen anes 
drop to below the million mark. He; urgently . - P| Oswald D. Heck Republicans, said 
r _|attributed the fall mainly to the tal rates, domestic and foreign) they were in complete accord with 
18 500-ton Bervenfiord "| continued difficulty of getting)/commerce, natural resources, labor, py on continuing the $40 
The “Oslofiord” cal been ied oo ere money for home por health, atomic energy, public works million reduction in personal in- - 
ple aa c ag , ne chases despite the government’s and labor-management relations. | come. tases: eee they ins. 
T Soe Ge ae AI wr p| hike of interest rates on such| To farmers, he said that “the| cated they would tum a 
foot of Morton St. in New York! jney : oe a : Son lethal eee they would turn down a 
City. It was in drydock at Hudson y eo =" sar pare nas oven Harriman proposed “$5-a-head” for 
alted and that further IMpTOVe-| taxpayers and dependents. 


and 14th Sts., here, when it sud-} ae » 
denly tipped over 4:50 a.m. a re - | The Republican leaders said the 
He said flood and drought tone of the Governor's message 


| * 
The lurchi | rm 
e lurching vessel pulled up its a threats should be handled by the!},;,+eq at a harmonious session. 


gangplanks and trapped the 200) . er | 
nipenion aboard far anverat hours. (Continued from Page 1) partnership” of federal, state and’ SE a oe er Re 
ernor Harriman has accepted many 


They were hauled to safety short-|tion moves in Montgomery. Aber-| local officials to develop the coun-| 
ly after 6 a.m. by police and fire- Mathys church also was bombed. trys water resources. : 
| Eisenhower’s state of the union! Proposals previously advanced by 
‘message “was much shorter and the Republican leadership of the 


Abernathy and the Rev. Mar- 
the recog- 

more generalized than previous legislature, including some which 

messages. ihe vetoed last year, it appears 


leg, and Norwegian Line steward 

John Lindstrid, of Oslo, Norway 

fractured left wrist. 
Norway's biggest liner 


in a tedious, pre-dawn operation. 

The “Oslofjord” immediately de- 
veloped a 60-degree list, police 
said.” 

“I can assure you it will definite- 
ly sink if it hits the water,” Police 
Lieut. John Flishe told United 
Press. He said the vessel’s seacocks 
were open. 

A shipyard spokesman, Max L. 
Brown, said later the Oslofjord 
was “in no danger” of sinking. 
Other sources reported the aft por- 

tion of the vessel partly flooded 
by water rushing in through port- 
holes. 

Brown said the vessel developed 
a “25 percent” list when the acci-, 
dent occurred. The drydock sant, 
he added. Brown told newsmen 


Ss 


, 


against an adjoining drydock. 


Feo Saas 


dockhands would attempt to re- 
float the drydock to help the 


Police said both drydocks were 


 - oe Bis SS It was largely an appraisal of there is little likelihood of develop- 


the domestic and world situations, ment of many major controversies 


“breaking up” and threaten to: 


Osolfjord regain its equilibrium. 
The other vessel, not immediately, 
identified, was reported at a 
“slight list.” 

The Oslofjord had docked in: 
New York Jan. 7 carrying 192 pas- 
sengers. The Norwegian-American 
line vessel suffered some damage’ 
during a _ storm-tossed voyage 
across the North Atlantic. It was 
placed in drydock for “heavy, 
weather repairs,” Brown said, and 
was scheduled to sail tomorrow 
from New York for a West Indies 
cruise, | 

Six injured crew members were 
treated at the Bethiehem Steel Co. 
infirmary. The two more seriously | 
injured crewmen were taken to! 


7 (Continued from Page 1) | 


continue to report... and support 
. - « the Negro people's battle 
against Dixiecrat terror. 


JANUARY 9 
Garment workers, New York, $37: Friend, 


$10; Bronx Family with 2 lads, $10; Upper} 


East Side, $108; JW, Cleveland, Ohio, $25; 
CB, Queens, $15; Group of Brooklyn Den- 
tists, $62, Friends via J. Colon, $25; LH, 
Chicago, $1; Rochester, Minn., $1; Minne-, 
sota Freedom of the Press Committee, $100. 
- JANUARY 10 

_ Bakers group in New York, $10; Inwood, 
N.¥. reader, $10: FE, New York, $10; Da- 
rien Conn., $10; Minneapolis, Minn., $20; 


Rev. King 


Continue Fight 


pitch both vessels into the Hudson 
River. | 

Police and fire companies rushed | 
to the scene, in the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. shipyards. | 

The Coast Guard, harbor police 
and New York. Fire Department| 
immediately dispatched boats to’! 
the scene. | 

They were reported standing-by 
ready to help. 


| 


oe 


Pledges to 


MONTGOMERY, Ala., Jan. 10— 


| 
The Rev. Martin Luther King, erin 


i rear 


with less emphasis on legislative’ 
recommendations. 


during the 1957 session,” they 


Said. 


—_ 


ers rushed to it on foot and by. 
auto. | 

They found its back wall blast-,; 
ed out, its altar splintered and 
pews covered with debris. The! 
ceiling sagged as though 
about to collapse. | 

Police said the dynamite was 
a type farmers obtain from the’ 
U.S. Department of Agriculture | 
for about 15 or 20 cents per stick: 
for blowing up stumps. 

One of the earlier blasts smash- 


ed the front of Abernathy’s home 
while his wife and baby slept in 
the rear. 

A crowd, mostly of Negro neigh- 
bors, gathered at the Abernathy 


the Negro minister who led the ery from Atlanta, where they were 
boycott, said the bombings “will, to have attended a Southwide in- 


in no way diminish our determina- — strategy conference to- 
tion to struggle for justice and hu- 5 4 : 


ae : Police said no one was_ hurt, 
Som, even in the face of although one of the earlier ex- 
eath. 


iplosions blew in the front of a 


@ prayer a and planned ajand her baby slept, and shattered 
mass march on the county court- 

house to answer the warrants and 
post bonds. But before they could 


street! 
While Negro neighbors, police 


About 50 Negro ministers held’ home in which a Negro mother, 


a plate glass window across the: 


home. Abernathy, who was at- 
tending an integration conference 
in Atlanta, quickly set out for 
Montgomery after being contacted 
by telephone. | 
Another bomb damaged the 
home of the Rev. Robert Graetz, 
white minister of a Negro Luth- 
eran church and a sympathizer of 
the Negro movement for a right 
to ride buses as equals of whites. 
Graetz, his wife and four chil- 


since they were integrated. 

Abernathy’s First Baptist Church 
was left a shambles, its huge; 
stained glass windows smashed. 
Police said the dynamite was hurl- . 
ed through a basement window. 

Greatzs¢ front door was splirt- 
ered. Police found a bundle of 
11 unexploded sticks of dynamite 
plus a “hunk of TNT” with a fuse 
attached in his driveway. Detec- 
tives defused the bomb in Graetz’ 
front yard. 

The Hutchinson Street Baptist 
Church was less seriously dam- 
aged. : 

—Atlanta authorities issued war- 
rants for six leaders of Negro ef- 


forts to end segregation on buses. 


They included the Rev. William 


H. Borders, who heads the de- 


segregation movement in Atlanta, 


land the Rev. M. L. King, father 


of the Montgomery, Ala., minister 
who led a year-long bus boycott 
there. | 

—Police in Clinton, Tenn., scene 
of racial violence over integration 
of the high school, arrested three 
white youths after two effigies of 
Negroes were found at the school. 


fact a police patrol wagon pieked: 
up five of the six for whom war-, 


‘rants had been issued and took 


ES, Chicago, $5; Syracuse, N. Y., $1; Chi- 
cago, $455; New Jersey, $121. 


‘them to jail. The sixth was ill and 


and reporters thronged about the dren, one a week-old baby sleep- 


‘damaged home of the frightened, ing in the rear, were unharmed. 


mother, a sixth explosion went|Graetz, whose home was previ- 
off (just before 6 a.m. EST) some;ously bombed last August, said 


—Georgia Gov. Marvin Griffin 
said he is ceftain the legislature 
which convenes Monday, will “do 
everything in its power to con- 


was not arrested. distance away, wrecking the 


fourth church. 


‘In The Worker 


© “Anti-Labor Spy Network Bared in Miami”, by George Morris | 
. “Negro Ministers Challenge Jim Crow’, by Albert W. Berry 
’s anti-Soviet forgery. 


© Full text of statement by 
exposing Life 
“Do A-Bomb Aff. 


“Chain Stores and Your Food”, by F “’: Bert. 


Blast No. 6 blew in the foaut 
rend of the rural Mount Olive Bap- 
‘tist Church, located outside the 
city limits but within city police 
| jurisdicton. 

The blast coincided with the 


This Weekend 


K. Tytell, document expert | 


he knew at once “what it was.” 
The damaged churches were 
scenes of weekly rallies held by 


fore they won court-ordered bus 
integration last month. 
The masss dynamitings occur- 


‘the Belt 
thad been bombed earlier. The 
J steadily growing horde of bystand- 


the Weather?” ae ! 


~_ ee TT 


that the third church, 
Street Baptist Church, in the wake of a shotgun blast 
which hit a city bus late yester-| 


‘red in the early morning hours. 


‘Negroes during their year-long. 
‘boycott of the city bus lines be- 


tinue the Georgia way of (segre- 
Griffin endorsed a 


ond such bombing 


day in the sixth such incident 


No injuries were reported. 
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Like Ford's 
Letter 

IOWA. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

It is time to renew my sub- 
scription to the DW. 1 had al- 
most decided not to do so again 
but so long as it occasionally 
prints an article like that of 
James W. Ford of Dec. 28, 1 
still can see some little use in 
the paper, although it has be- 
come a Titoist paper and as such 
has no right to call itself a Com- 
munist paper. 

There has been a Jot of talk 
about name-calling in the paper 
of late, as though name-calling 
were a great crime, especially 
if one calls a Titoist a Titoist, a 
renegade a renegade and a trai- 
tor a traitor. 

Evidently the editors want. us 
to soft-pedal on the name-call- 
ing while they lead us down the 
road to Titoism. This is precise- 
ly the time to call names. Stalin 
called Tito a fascist and in my 
book that is the exact handle 
for the man who seizes every 
opportunity to attack the USSR, 
always as a communist of 
course. If this best hope of Dul- 
les and Co. were to appear open- 
ly in his true colors, his use- 
fullness to the capitalists who 
finance him would be nil. 


Let us remember that despite 
all the chatter about “peaceful 
transition to socialism,’ a tran- 
sition to socialism is impossible 
anywhere in the world today, or 


(The following article by Jo- 
shua Gershman is reprinted from 
the left-wing Canadian Jewish 
weekly “Vochenblatt” of which 
he is editor.) 

TORONTO, Canada 
By JOSHUA GERSHMAN 

SOME unsavory news relat- 
ing to elements involved in the 
tragic Hungarian events are 
‘coming to the fore the last few 
weeks. Facts are piling up show- 
ing that the issues were not sim- 
ply those of “fighters for free- 
gom .;. 

In Toronto, for example, we 


were able to see the characters 


of a substantial number of the 
Hungarian refugees brought 
here by the government. About 
two weeks ago, in a hostel hous- 
ing a number of refugees, a 
group’ of wild, blood-thirsty 
hooligans nearly lynched « Jew- 
ish-Hungarian refugee, Gyorgy 
Boros, accusing him of having 
been a member of the security 
police in Hungary. He was saved 
by local police officers who 
snatched. him away from the 
would-be assassins to a safe hid- 
ing place. 

The Toronto press sharply re- 
buked the murder attempt, 
warning the newcomers © that 
such hooligan acts will not be 
tolerated in Canada. 

Acquaintances of Boros, who 
knew him in his home town. 
came to testify before police that 
the whole thing was a frame-up. 
“The accusation (against Boros) 
is either an error, or an anti- 
Jewish provocation,” said Rozsa 
Spairer, a Hungarian woman who 
knew the Jewislixrefugee since 
1945, as an honest photographer 
who had nothing to do with 
politics. | 

* 


IT SEEMS clear that if the 
Canadian government were to 
really look into the background 


of many of the recent arrivals - 


from Hungary, they would find 
quite a number of fascists, fol- 


‘lowers of dictator Horthy and 


pogromists of all types. 
- In this connection, we shall 


recall that shortly after the out- 


ism. Poland, 


for that matter any time in the 
foreseeable future, without vio- 
lence. The capitalists are simply 
not idiotic enough to permit it. 

‘very retreat from commu- 
nism is. greeted by the DW as 
a great advance toward social- 
for instance, is 
held up as a great step forward, 
when as a matter of fact she is 
returning to capitalism as fast 
as circumstances will allow. The 
land is being returned to private 
ownership. So is small business 
and the larger businesses are 
atomized to where they can only 
fail and, of course, more capi- 
talism will be the remedy. And 
we are told by the DW writers 
that Poland is a glowing. exam- 
ple of the new up-to-date 
Marxism.—O.1. 


re) c 


Alarmed by 

The “Doctrine” 

Editor, Daily Worker: 
Just finished hearing 


er Doctrine’ for the Mid East. 
That'll be another Korea and, 
believe me. I don't like it. Looks 
like we have another Truman, 
only worse. It seems we just 
can't get a peaceable man there 
in the White House as Presi- 
dent, but alwavs some one who 
is not interested in the tives of 
our boys, only in power. 

This “doctrine” smacks of a 
big-power grab. I just can't help 
wondering what mothers are 


thinking about, having — their 


break of the armed conflict in 
Hungary, the Satmarer Rabbi in 
New York received a dispatch 
from Vienna which said: “Jewish 
blood is being spilt by the rebels 
in Hungary and especially in 
Budapest.” 

A correspondent for the Paris 
journal, “France-Soir’, Michel 
Gordei, wrote about “physical 
excesses against certain Commu- 
nist leaders and Jewish personali- 
ties’ (Our emphasis) in Hungary. 

Writing in the Tel Aviv ‘Maa- 
riv., Mr. Gledi, the paper's cor- 
respondent, said: “During the 
uprising a number of former 
Nazis were released from prison 
and other former Nazis came to 
Hungary from Salsburg ... I 
met them at the border... ] 
saw anti-Semitic posters in Buda- 
pest . . . On the walls, street 
lights, streetcars you saw inscrip- 
tions reading: “Down with Jew 
Gero! ‘Down with Jew Rakosi’, 
or just simply “Down with the 
Jews. 

* 

AND in the midst of all the 
hullabaloo about the “freedom 
fighters” and their escape to 
Austria, we firfd the anti-Semites 
carrying on their dirty work un- 
abated. 

In a bulletin of-the Zionist 
Press agency, “Jewish World 
News , there are related whole 
numbers of anti-Semitic  inci- 
dents in the refugee camps in 
Austria. The stories are based 
on a report of Rabbi R. Pozner, 
a representative of the Jewish 
religious associations in England, 
who visited Austria. 

Rabbi Pozner relates: “Jewish 
refugees who left Hungary re- 
fuse to remain in the refugee 
camps in Austria because of anti- 
Semitism there. . . . There have 
been countless numbers of anti- 
Jewish incidents in the camps” 
. . « The rabbi also said that 
“the majority of Jews who left 
Hungary did so for fear of the 
Hungarians and not the Rus- 
sians . 

THE Paris daily, “Naye Pres- 
se’, has been publishing inter- 
views with Jewish refugees ar- 
riving in France, who relate that 


that) 
speech on the radio—“Eisenhow-. 


boys go to foreign soil, maybe 
to die. I never did and I never 
will believe in sending our boys 
to fight abroad. My _ brothers 
were killed in World War II— 


took every brother I had. I feel 


very strongly indeed! 
. —A Reader. 
< “ © 
Disagrees Wi 
Play Review 
Editor, Daily Worker: 


I am in disagreement with the | 
review of the play, The Night | 
of the Auk, reviewed by Harry | 
Raymond, in the Daily Worker | 


of Dec. 7, 1956. 

Mr. Raymond liked the play, 
thought it great, and suggest- 
ed that some off Broadway 


group produce it. The commer- | 
not © 


cial press reviewers did 
cause the play to fail as Ray-_ 
mond suggests. The play failed 
because it was wordy, dreary, 
actionless, and soporific. 

‘The author had several excel- 
lent thoughts ag 0 the A- 
bomb, but these thoughts were 
not as brilliantly painted as that 


found in P.M.S. Blackett’s Fear, | 
War and the Bomb, or any num- | 
ber of warning statements from | 


our more enlightened statesmen 
and scientists. 

The play consisted of a series 
of soliloquies, almost Shakes- 
pearean in stvle, which were 
rather pointless, and which 
served, it seemed to me, to ex- 
alt the author rather than con- 
tribute very much to the play. 
—BETTSY. 


Fascists, Anti-Semites Among 
Hungarian Refugees in Canada 


many Jews were saved from 
certain death by the Soviet sol- 
ders. Many of those spoken to 
say they plan to return to Hun- 
gary shortly. 

We are relating these facts be- 
cause besides questioning many 
things, besides being critical 
about those responsible for the 
general turn of events in Hun- 
gary, we should not fail to see 
some important and painful 
truths about the character of a 
considerable number of so-called 
“freedom fighters”. 

Gyorgy Boros was _ nearly 
lynched by such elements in 
Toronto, He barely escaped 
with his life. Thus we should 
keep our eyes open. 

Vhile studying and drawing. 
lessons from the Hungarian trag- 
edy, Jewish organizations should 
give considerable attention 
the Jewish Hungarian refugees 

| arriving in Canada. 


{ 


4 U. S. PROTESTS 
TO NASSER ON 


JEWS CITED 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 9.--The 


ser against Egypt's deportation of 
Jews, officials disclosed _today. 

The latest protest was made to 
Nasser last week in Cairo by U. S. 
Ambassador Raymond Hare, who 
has been arguing against anti- 
Jewish activities in Egypt for more 
than six weeks. 


that more than 4,000 Jews have 


Egypt by Israeli, British and 
French forces. Most of these were 
deported. 

Egypt's pre-invasion Jewish pop- 
ulation was estimated at between 
40,000 and 45,000. 

During the last two weeks or 
so, officials said, there -have been 
indications that Nasser may be 


“slowing down”. on recent anti- 
Jewish moves. Orders for some de- 
‘portations have been reversed fol- 
lowing appeals, and some Jews be- 
ing deported have not had their 


property. sequestered 


~ SPEAK YOUR PIECE _ 


Wants to 

Study Marxism 
DETROIT, Mich. 

Editor, Daily Worker: - 

As a_ student, impoverished 
and unemployed, the enclosed 
dollar is all that I can afford at 
present for the DW fund drive. 


Perhaps it will be better than 
nothing at alJ. If it helps the 


to | 


U.S. has protested at least four 
I times to Premier Gamal Abdel Nas- 


“left” Egypt since the attack on’ 


paper to keep going even a lit- 
tle while longer I'll be satisfied. 

I would like to comment on 
the important discussions which 
have been occurring within the 
American Left during the past 
few months from the point of 
view of a workingclass student. 
It seems to me that one very im- 
ortant consideration has been 
left untouched in this diseus- 
sion. There is a major reevalua- 
tion of items of Marxist-Lenin- 
ism theory:underway at present, 
no matter how careful everyone 
is to avoid the term “revision.” 

The implications of the chang- 
ed point of view which will 
emerge from this reevaluation 
will be lost. They will be lost be- 
cause of the theoretical poverty 
of American Marxists. 

In the past the American CP 
and Marxist youth have been 
urged into action situations. This 
is quite justifiable and, indeed, 
it is in action that Marxism is re- 
alized. 

We must take cognizance, 
however, of what appears to be 
a particularly, if not peculiarly 
American condition: Identifica- 
tion with the workingclass and 
its goals in the contemporary 
United States is, and of neces- 
sity must be, an_ intellectual 
identification. The American so- 
cial system functions in such 
a manner that very few Ameri- 
cans, even though they be work- 
ers, appreciate their class identi- 

fication in the normal course 
| of their social development. 
' They come to it, rather, through 
intellectual conviction. 

How can there be intellectual 
conviction where there is em- 
phasis on action to the exclu- 
sion of theory? A Marxist youth 
cannot be a Marxist without 
reading Marx. Yet this has been 
the case, not only 


i 


literally 


among youth, but also among 
a and the American peo- 

e. 

' I do not advocate a retrench- 
ment on the question of social 
action. One may not legitimately 
speak of himself as a Marxist un- 
less he is in the thick of every 
fray where the interests of the ~ 
people are concerned. 

Perhaps I have betrayed my 
own personal interests as a stu- 
dent in presenting these propos- 
_als. I am of the earnest persua- 
sion, however, that there is a 
great need for education in 
Marxism-Leninism today and 
this must not be overlooked in 
the final decision as to the fu- 
ture course of the American 
Left.—DETROIT STUDENT. 

oa o 


Disagrees About 


Crime Contrast 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

I was disturbed by George 
Morris’ column entitled, “Amer- 
ica is First in Number of 
Crimes, Too.” 

What disturbed me was his 
unscientific, misleading compar- 
ison of crime in our country and 
in the countries of socialism. 

He states there is almost no 
crime in the lands of socialism 
because you can hardly find 
mention of it in their press. I 
would wish this were true: but 
anyone who studies politics 
knows that the Socialist press 

publishes crime stories only in 


“ yare instances. 


On the other hand, the pres- 
ent press of Poland and Hun- 
gary forcefully state that the 
jails of their lands were until 
recently full; that many crimes 
of all types were committed 
in those countries; but that all 
one could read in the papers 
formerly were production sta- 
tistics. 

I believe it is absolutely ne- 
cessary for any scientist — and 
that definitely includes anyone 
who wants the right to call him- 
self a Marxist—to stick to the 
facts, to all the facts, and to 
strictly avoid biased and colored 
reporting. . 

A rosy dream, divorced from 
realitv, is also bad for the work- 
ingelass.— DETROITER. 


——_— 


Free Press Hits Out at Seeret 
Evidenee and Gov't Use of Stoolies 


scored use of informers and _ their 
lies in order to deprive citizens of 
passports. Omitted of course as 


DETROIT. — For once we can. 
agree with an editorial of the De-| 
troit Free Press, Dec. 26, that. 


to enter our scheme of life with 
our courts officially holding the 
door open for them.” 

* 


IT WOULD now be in order if 
the Detroit Free Press would carry 


yet by the FP was some of the,its condemnation of the use of 


: - | 
‘names of famous Americans who; 


‘are denied passports. 

Among them are Paul Robeson, 
‘singer; Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, schol- 
iar and Howard Fast, writer. Each 
jof these famous Americans refused 
ito craw] before the State Depart- 
ment Gestapo or sign anti-Commu- 
nist statements. 

Maybe the reason for the Detroit 
Free Press editorial is recent dis- 
patches from England that tell how 
‘in early December several hun- 
dred delegates came to Manchester 
England, to a conference designed 
ito help bring Paul Robeson to Eng- 
‘land to sing. A sponsoring commit- 
tee carries the names of 13 mem- 
bers of Parliament,’ including 
'Aneurin Bevan, well known lead- 
er of the British Labor Party. They 
| will seek a million signatures in 


: | Britain to present to the American 
The State Department believes 


State Department. 

Highlights of the FP editorial 
are: 

“| , . it is distasteful to think 
that Any American citizen can be 
deprived of a right—and have a 
passport is a right—on the whisp- 
ered story of an informer, or be- 
cause same government official, 


acting upon a whim, caprice or for: 


any other reason, uses the excuse 
of secret information to cover up 
his own shortcomings or prejudiced 
acts. | bie 

“Secret evidence and the use of 
informers are about as un-Ameri- 
can as anything we can think of. 


| We regret they are being permitted 


stoolpigeon “evidence” to a local 
situation and editorialize against 
that too. 

We mean, the case of the two 
perjurers, Steve Schemanske and 
Milton Santwire, spies for the Ford 
Service Department, and the ‘FBI. 
Both Schemanske and Santwire 
were caught in lies on the witness 
stand during the 1953-54 Smith 
Act trial of six Michigan Commu- 
nists. | 
Federal Judge Frank Picard 
ordered U. S. District Attorne 
Fred Kaess right and there to look 
into the issue of perjury. Kaess 
later told newsmen there would be 
no prosecution as there “were ex- 
tenuating circumstances.” Kaéss 
was former Wayne County Re- 
publican chairman. 

The Michigan Smith Act defen- 
dants are now appealing to the 
U. S. Supreme Court for a hearing 
in order to have the court hear 


‘how much perjured evidence by in- 


formers caused five men and a wo- 
man to be sentenced to 4-5 year in 
jail, fined as high as $10,000 and 
have bail placed on them up to 
$25,000 for some. 

The Michigan defendants. are 
Helen Winter, Saul Wellman, Nat 
Ganley, Phil Schatz, Tom Dennis 
and Billy Allan. You can help, by 
writing to the U. S. Solicitor Gen- 
eral J. Lee Rankin, Washington, 
D. C., urging him to join with the 
Michigan defendarts in obtaining 
a hearing before ths U. S. Supreme 
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"THE HARRIMAN MESSAGE — | 


GOVERNOR HARRIMAN’ legislative program does 
not fully meet the demands of New York’s powerful labor 
movement, but in most respects it gives unionists and other 
progressives a handle for substantial social welfare gains. 

The Governor proposes, for labor, increases in maxi- 
mum jobless pay and expansion of coverage; higher maxi- 
mum disability benefits, longer coverage and expansion of. 
these benefits to include hospital costs; increase in top 
payments under workmen’s compensation; repeal of the 
strikebreaking Condon-Wadlin law for state employes; 
some improvements in the minimum wage law. 

His proposed top payments of $45 for jobless pay, disa- 
bility benefits and workmen’s compensation—while a sub- 
stantial improvement over present laws—is below the $50 
and $54 asked by the AFL. We believe the Governor 
would have done better to accept the AFL's proposals in- 
stead of proposing a cutback in employer taxes for the 
unemployment insurance fund. 

But we consider even more important the Governor's 
proposal, repeated from last year, to include payment for 
dependents in figuring jobless pay. Increase in maximum 
payments helps only the higher paid workers. It does not 
affect the jobless pay of lower paid workers. Payment for 
dependents would help them, too. 

We consider inadequate the Governor's proposals re- 
garding the minimum wage law. We believe the state 
should itself set a $1.25 minimum wage for all. This would 
stimulate the drive for a national $1.25 minimum, which 
Harriman supported in his message. 

As for rent control, we support the Governor's call for 
two years extension with tightened provisions against 
gouging. Further comment on these provisions must await 
his promised special message on the issue, a major one for 
this legislative session. 21 AOS A RE aes 

We also welcome and support his demand for more 
money for the State Commission Against Discrimination; 
for granting it authority to initiate complaints; for extend- 
ing the anti-bias laws to include private housing and ap- 
prenticeship training. These, too, are basic measures which 
need to be fought for at this session. 

As regards taxes, we are for a cut for lower-income 
groups and small business, as the Governor suggests, but 
will have to await his budget message for details. His ex- 
tensive program for greater political democracy, while wel- 
come, is defective in that it does not propose to amend 
the laws which virtually bar independent parties and handi- | 
cap independents within the major parties. 

The big gap in Harriman’s program is his failure to 
propose added funds for the public schools. He says, 
rightly, that education is the foremost obligation of state 
and local governments, and admits the schools are unable 
to meet the great increase in enrollment. But all his pro- 
posals deal with higher education. These are certainly 
necessary, put they are not enough. 

What are the prospects for passage of progressive 
measures proposed by the Governor, and for some neces- 
sary ones he has not proposed? It is a tribute to the politi- 
cal power of labor and the Negro people that even the 
GOP legislative leadership, eyeing the 1958 elections, must 
express public support for them. But the GOP is not united, 
nor will, the leaders go along voluntarily. They will be 
watching closely the public reaction to the measures as 
they come before the Legislature. 


EPITAPH FOR EDEN | 


AN UNDISGUISED aim of Eden's invasion of Egypt 
was to bring about the downfall of Nasser. Eden's ignom- 
inious exit is an epitaph to that policy. 

But the British people are getting no New Year pres- 
ent in the replacement of Eden by Macmillan. The latter 
supported Eden's Suez fiasco., He supports the cruel and 
senseless wars against the freedom fighters of Cyprus, 
Kenya and Malaya. Macmillan as much as Eden is respon- 
sible for the economic crisis facing Britain as a result of the 
self-imposed embargo that followed the attack on Egypt. 

Still the important thing is that popular revulsion in 
Britain and opposition all over the world brought about 
the defeat of the aggression against Egypt. This in turn 
was the main reason for the fall of Eden. The national 

movement in the Arab lands, the firm opposition of the 

Soviet Union, the split with Washington and the fact that 
the U.S. and the USSR voted together in the United Na- 
tions against the aggression—all played a part. But above 
all the people’s opposition to war and colonialism was 
responsible. 

No small credit for the people's victory in Britain goes 
to the Left. It was the Left Wing Bevanites within the 
Labor Party and the Communists who sparked the popular 
protests against Eden’s war. And then when the entire 
Labor Party officially sponsored the protests, the united 
opposition to the Tory policy gained enormous strength. | 

Our congratulations go to the people of Britain and 
best wishes that they may bring their fight for peace and 

progress to a successful conclusion in new elections. 


“Was 


“COEXISTENCE is a fraud” 
said George Meany in an ad- 
dress the other day before the 
Society of Little Flower, with 
Samuel Cardinal Strich, Catholic 
archbishop of Chicago, among 
the listeners. What is Meany's 
alternative? He says, “We must 
adopt a cohesive, coordinated 


global policy to meet Soviet 


challenges and threats.” He 
wants the United States to be- 
come a world boss— “leader” he 
calls it—as a producer of small 
arms to “suppress small wars” 
adding: “The burden of sup 
plying conventional armaments 
is great, but the burden of Com- 
munism is greater.” 

“Whether we like it or not, 
we cannot reject this leader- 
ship,’ says Meany. 

That, in a nutshell is the for- 
eign policy outlook of the presi- 


| dent of the AFL-CIO and chair- 


man of its foreign affairs com- 
mittee. Its the same song he 
has been singing for years, es- 
pecially since the Geneva sum- 
mit conference. It adds up to 
an endorsement of the —Eisen- 
hower doctrine as projected for 
the Middle East. That doctrine, 
as even many prominent Demo- 
crats and other leading Ameri- 
cans warned, is leading the 
U.S. to another dangerous brink 
with the assumption by the 
United States of the right to de- 
cide if and when there is “So- 
viet aggression, and the right 
of the U.S. to enter militarily at 
the whim of the President. 

There isnt even a_ pretence 
that peoples should have self- 
determination. The imperialists 
of America simply decided that 
the British and French imperia- 
lists are too weak to hold the 
reins in the Middle East, so the 
U.S. must “fill the vacuum.” 
This is nothmg but contempt 
for peoples of the area affected 
who are freeing themselves 


from colonial rule. 
: ° 


IN THE SAME SPEECH 


_ quoted above, Meany also spoke 


lor freedom for Cyprus and Al- 
geria, and denounced colonial- 
ism. An examination of Mea- 
nys periodic attacks on colo- 
nialism over the years will show 
that he is always for the freedom 
of areas expecially coveted by 
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events in Hungary “proved” that 


World 


Labor 


by George Morris 
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Meany’s Alternative to 
Peaceful Coexistence 


orously defends the assumption 
of U.S. “leadership” over the 
areas freed from British or 
French rule. oe 

Meanys bitterness towards 
Premiers Nehru, Nasser, Sukar- 
no and other heads of recently 
freed Jands who refuse to be 
“westernized,” is mainly due to 
their refusal to shift allegiance 
to another. imperialist power. 
The AFL-CIO head pretty much 
follows a long-established _ tra- 
dition that has run in the AFL 
since the turn of the century un- 
der Samuel Gompers and then 
later under William Green— 
staying close on the heels of 
State Department policy no mat- 
ter where it leads. 

The one major deviation from 
that course was opposition to 
Franklin Roosevelt's recognition 
of the Soviet Union. And that 
was largely dictated by internal 
union conditions — a fear such 
recognition by the unions would 
relax the ban on Communism 
within them because that ban 
had become the main ‘weapon 
of the top labor bureaucracy for 
the suppression of ANY progres- 
sive sentimenis. — 

° 


IN HIS CHICAGO speech, 
Meany made no bones of his 
advocacy of “small wars’™ rath- 
er *than coexistence. And who 
in this world has found a way 
of setting a borderline between 
a “small” and a big war? 

It is the unconcealed alliance 
of the top labor leaders around 
Meany with those who are 
pressing -for a war policy that 
explains the extraordinary ef- 
forts they are making to arouse 
passions over Hungary. Meany 
in his Chicago speech said the 


coexistence is impossible and 
that the only course is his un- 
concealed pro-war line. | 

The events in Hungary dem- 
onstrated that the Western im- 
perialists, aided admittedly by 
AFL-CIO-financed underground 
channels, are ever on the look- 
out for an opportunity to try to 
overthrow socialists govern- 
ments by force and violence. It 
takes two sides to coexist. There 
will be no real coexistence as 
long as the socialist world is 
threatened by such force, vio- 
lence and pr dB to restore the 
old .capitalist even fascist order. 

But the events in Hungary 
also proved that the socialist 
world isn't lulled and will not 
permit the re-entry of reaction 
in any form. The consequence 
of that. lesson will in all likeli- 
hood put the entire question of — 
coexistence on a new and firmer 
basis and not eliminate coexist- 
ence, as Meany claims (or 
hopes). 

The events in Hungary have 
probably clarified some misun- 
derstandings among Western 
statesmen who harbored  illu- 
sions that they can “use” peace- 
ful coexistence and the democ- 
ratization trend within socialist 
countries to lull those lands for 
possible attack. Just as Meany 
was wrong during the Korea 
war when he said there will 
“never be peaceful coexistence, 
he is going out on the limb 
now. — | 

The next round of develop- 
ments towards another summit 
agreement may well be on a far 
stronger base precisely because 
of the experience since Geneva. 
It can hardly be otherwise, be- 
cause few people in this world 
see war as the alternative. 


— 


ae 


U.S. imperialists. He just as vig- 


ee 


TODAY ABROAD 


by Joseph Clark 


Who Was Responsible 


5 SE 
te 


LISTENING to radio round- 
ups from capitals all over the 
world about the fall of Eden it 
was interesting to see how many 
places were assigned credit or 
being blamed—as the case may 
be—for the event. | 

Some said Egypt was respon- 
sible. Others that the U. S. did 
it. Still others named the Soviet 
Union and finally the British La- 
bor Party and public opinion. 

The tactors that went into the 
Suez fiasco can be spread out to 
include all these mentioned. 
Unquestionably Egypt and the 
national movement in al] the 
Middle Eastern countries con- 
tributed to Eden’s debacle. What 
an irony that Eden, who set out 
to topple Nasser, was himself 
toppled, while Nasser remained. 

And there is also little doubt 
that the firm opposition of the 
Soviet Union to the British- 
French-Israeli invasion of Egypt 
played a big part in making this 
a of the shortest wars on rec- 
ord. : 


U. §. OPPOSITION to British- 
French aims in the Middle East 
also very important in 
Eden’s departure. After American 


oil investors displaced British in- 
terests in most Arab countries 


Washington was in'no mood to / 


see the British and French rea 
sert their political and military 
domination. As Eisenhower has 


made it clear in proclaiming his 
“Doctrine” he intends to move 


For Eden's Fall? 


into the so-called vacuum. 

No small role in this whole 
episode was played by the 
United Nations and its secretary 
general Dag Hammarskjold. But 
the authority of the UN was 
established and its decision be- 
came effective for peace because 
both the Soviet Union and tke 
U.S. voted together against this 
particular aggression. Once again 
the fact was démonstrated that 
American-Soviet agreement—lim- 
ited though it may be—is the 
most vital condition for strength- 
ening the United Nations. 

But above all else the defeat 
of the aggressors, the victory for 
peace—all climaxed by the resig- 
nation of Eden—is a triumph for 
the people of Britain and also for 
the ordinary men and women of 
all lands. Here is proof that this 
world we live in is far different 
from what it was before World 
War II. The forces of peace are 


far stronger ‘than the forces of 
war. 


e 

AND THE MAJOR factor is 
the effectiveness of the popular 
will. There was a time when war 
was inevitable. Yes, people al- 
ways hated war but the high 
and mighty could ignore the or- 


dinary people. And since modern > 


wars originated from the conflicts 
constantly operating among cap- 
italist powers it was felt that 
peace could not bé maintained 
for any length of time.’ ~ 

The key to world politics to- 


day and the key to the issue of 
war or peace is the struggle of 
the people. This may sound trite 
but it’s important because so 
many people tend to think of 
world politics as belonging 
strictly to the sphere of power 
relations. What will Washington 
do, or Léndon, or Moscow, or 
Cairo? But it is the workers, the 
farmers, the so-called little peo- 
ple who are the big fact of con- 
temporary world politics. 

If there is no inevitability of 
war it is due to the new rela- 
tionship of forces that exists 
among the powers. There is the 
strength of the Soviet Union 
and China, There is the military 


stalemate, characterized bv the 


possession of hydrogen bombs on 
both sides. There is the great 
weakening of imperialism that 
resulted from the independence 
won by most of the colonial 
countriés. 

But all these factors and 
power relationships are operative 
only because of the struggles of 
the people. These struggles don’t 
take place only under the leader- 
ship of one or another party or 


movement, | 
e 


THERE ARE many streams 
which oppose imperialism, which 
oppose big business reaction, 
which favor democracy, ‘which 
support national independence, 
and which become a mighty tor- 
rent that makes the plans of 


colonizers and warmakers go 
. Thus the struggles of the 
ing people within the major | 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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- A Noted Law Professor Warns 
Of the Perils of Censorship 


y david platt 


Film and Theatre News 


From Many Countries 

-The Pickwick Papers and Hamlet, both British, are being 
dubbed in Chinese and will soon be hitting the movie circiuts of 
the People’s Republic of China. 


Among the films made by DEFA, East Germany's top film 
studio in 56, was “Thomas Muenzer”, about the leader of the 


Thuringian peasant uprising in the 16th century. A full length doc- 


umentary on the poet Schiller was also produced. 
Japan is now second to Holly- 

wood in the number of features 

made annually. In ’56 its six ma- 

jor studios turned out 422 full- 

length productions. 


The Indonesian film industry 
is also growing. Last year they 
produced 45 features. The figure 
is expected to shoot up to 100 in 


fy * 


Q ? ° 


Italy’s Roberto Rossellini isin 
Bombay producing and directing 
“The Land Donor” at the invita- 
tion. of the Nehru government 
under the UNESCO program. 
The report says he plans to visit 
China where he has an offer to 


do a film. 
° Q 
A French documentary short 
about Nazi concentration camps ae 
has been declared “particularly valuable” by the West German Film 
Classification Board. : : : 


ewe 


J. Arthur Rank will produce 23 British films in 57, quite a | 


few of them crime films but among them are Tale of Two Cities 


by Charles Dickens and Mayor of Casterbridge by Thomas Hardy. | 
| ° ° o 


Chaplin’s Gold Rush (a reissue) was among the ten best at- | 


tended films shown in Switzerland (where the artist makes his home) 
in ’56. It ran third. The Swiss feature Oberstadtgass was first. Two 
other Hollywood films—Man in the Grey Flannel Suit and Man 
Who Never Was—ran eighth and ninth respectively. Diary of Anne 
Frank, the anti-Nazi play by Frances Goodrich and Albert Hackett 
was the top hit of the Swiss legit season. Runner-ups were View 
From the Bridge and The Rainmaker. . 
A Polish Theatre production of Shaw’s Saint Joan has opened 


in Warsaw. 
o oe s 


Pajama Game opened New Year’s Eve in Wiesbaden for its 
first German performance. Leo Mittler, one of Germany's top theatre 


directors set to do Sean O’Casey’s Red ‘Roses For Me at Berlin's 
Schiller Theatre early this month. 
°o 


MORE ON THE PYGMALION 
MY FAIR LADY SCANDAL 


A front page editorial in the London Evening Standard has 
busted the Pygmalion-My Fair Lady scandal wide open. 
| As you sey from reading this column Pygmalion has been 
withdrawn from circulation in order that My Fair Lady, a successful 
musical adaptation of the play could have the field clear to itself. 

The Standard asked: “Who are these new censors of the 
English stage?” The editorial then named the Society’ of Authors, 
Shaw’s literary agents, the Public Trustee, as executor of the late 
playwright’s estate, and H. M. Tennent who’s scheduled to produce 
the musical in London, as “seeking to safeguard their profits from 


* 


competition—the justification for all restrictive practices.” 7 
The Standard argued that the withdrawal of the Shaw play is 

contrary to the public interest and is a form of direct censorship. 
If any protection wére needed, the editorial noted, it should 

be given to Pygmalion rather than to a “second-hand version of it. 


Others who protested are the 


Greene, who in a letter to the London Times said: 

“May I appeal to all members of the Society of Authors who 
feel it deplorable that a dead author’s work be so casually banned 
from the stage to which he devoted hie life, to express their feelings 
in action by resigning from the Society? Otherwise we become ac- 


complices in the affair. 


Shaw Society and author Graham 


TV NOTES 


Patty McCormack, who was the 
little demon in both the stage and 
screen versions of “The Bad Seed” 
will star in “The Miracle Worker”! 
on the.CBS “Playhouse 90” Feb. 7. 
The play deals with the childhood 
of Helen Keller. 2 


Mickey Rooney has now been 
tagged to impersonate George M.. 
Cohan in the “Producers’ Show- 
case” spectacular about the late 
Broadway showman to be shown 
by NBC May 11. Hal March bow- 


ed out of the role recently. 
° ° o 


There will doubtless be some 
active competition for. the “Ding 
Dong School” program of Dr. 


: 


thome of the Red Wings will be 


Hoekey Match on 
TV Saturday 


The National League Hockey 


match between the New York 
Rangers and Detroit Red Wings 
from Detroit's Olympia Stadium, 


televised tomorrow (Saturday 2 
p.m. 

Four cameras will be employed 
to bring every facet of the game 
to televiewers. One camera, equip- 
ped with a zoomer lens, will cover 
the general action. A second cam- 
era for close-ups will pick up spot 
scenes showing players checking 


Frances R. Horwich. “Miss ¥ran- 
ces” now that NBC has released 
all rights to her after carrying the 
show since 1952. “All rights” in- 
cludes the quite profitable sideline 


i pi 


each other as. well as possible flare- 
ups on the rink. A third camera} 
will focus: upon the goalie as well 
as range over the entire rink. A 
fourth aes will be available for 
intarvinws ) 


@* éjwhass a ee 


| of individuals and society in 


Opposition to censorship is a 
recurrent theme of the 322 page 
long 5lst anniversary issue of 
Variety magazine now on the 
newsstands. A highlight of the 
issue is a full page of excerpts 
from Harvard professor Zachar- 
iah Chaffee Jr.’s illuminating 
statement against censorship de- 
livered some while back to the 
committe of the Judiciary in the 


—U. S. Senate. We are reprinting 


parts of it below. 

Free speech and a free press 
do not exist merely for the indi- 
viduals who speak and write; 
they also bring great benefits to 
the community. One of the pur- 
poses for which society exists, 
just as much as for the mainte- 
nance of order, is the discovery 
and spread of truth. 


With free speech and a free 
press we get a much better kind 


of country. As the years go by, — 


this argument weighs more. with 
me than any. other. | 

The persistent enforcement of 
sedition laws and other kinds of 
suppression of thought requires 
spies and informers and creates 
an atmosphere of suspicion and 
timidity. On the other hand, you 
make men love their government 
and their country by giving them 
the kind of government and the 


| kind of country that inspire re- 


spect and love: a country that is 
free and unafraid, that lets the 
discontented -talk in order to 


| learn the causes for their discon- 


tent and end those causes, that 
retuses to impel men to spy on 
their neighbors, that protects its 
citizens vigorously from harmful 
acts while it leaves the remedies 
for objectionable ideas to coun- 
ter-argument and time. 
* 

Freedom of speech and press 
were drastically limited in Eng- 
land in the centuries before In- 
dependence, during which many 
of our ancestors came to these 
shores. 

The greatest threat to liberty 
of the press in England was the 
systematic censorship. . . . At 
last in 1694 Parliament refused 
to reenact the law and censor- 
ship died in England .. . Shortly 
afterwards, it disappeared from 
our colonies. 

However, high officials in the 
British government soon found a 
new weapon for controlling the 
expression of political views to 
which they objected. This con- 
sisted in getting authors and 
printers imprisoned for the crime 
of seditious libel. 
consisted in publishing written 
or printed matter with a “sediti- 
ous’ intent, which was very 
vaguely defined by the judges. 
It might include the intent to 
excite subjects to attempt the al- 
teration of any matter in the 
State otherwise than by lawful 
means, or to raise discontent or 
disaffection among the King’s 
subjects... . 


That crime 


* 


. » . On December 15, 1791, 
the Bill of Rights went into ef- 
fect. Ht is more than an accident 
that the first place was given to 
the liberties which are closest to 
the inner life of man. 

The true meaning of freedom 
of speech seems to be this: One 
of the most cherished desires of 
many a human being is to think 
and express his thoughts to 
Others—to speak out the truth 
that is in him. And one of the 
most important purposes of so- 
ciety and government is the dis- 
covery and spread of truth as to 
facts and sound judgments as to 
subjects of general concern. 

Therefore, no problem about 
objectionable talk and books can 
be satisfactorily solved by men 
whe think only of the risks from 
open discussio 


interests 


‘OF COURSE WE WANT THE TRuTH-BUT CAN'T YOu 
WRITE IT FROM OUR ADVERTISERS’ VIEWPOINT “? 


open discussion, especially when 
the views sought to be suppress- 
ed are unpopular and may be 
easily overlooked unless heard. 
True, some sacrifice of discus- 
sion is occasionally required. 
After careful balancing, the 
scales may tip in favor of other 


purposes of society than the: 


spread of truth; for example, 
protection from internal disorder 
or foreign conquest: 

Nevertheless, it is essential 
that such careful balancing shall 
take place in the minds of the 
men who wield power and in 
the minds of private citizens, and 
that the great human and social 
values of open speech and an 
untrammeled press shall weigh 
very heavily in the scale. The 
First Amendment gives binding 
force to this principle of political 
wisdom. 

For the next 60 years the issue 
of suppressing objectionable ut- 
terances arose only once. Presi- 
dent Jackson in 1836 urged Con- 
gress to prohibit the transmis- 
sion of Abolitionist publications 
through the mail, because they 
might cause slave insurrections. 
The firm hold which freedom of 
speech and press had on men’s 
hearts during 19th century is 
shown by the fact that the sug- 
gested measure was opposed and 
killed by John C. Calhoun,. the 
chief spokesman of the slave- 
owners. 

* 

Calhoun denied that because 
the Government operates the 
mails, it can refuse to carry any- 
thing it dislikes regardless of the 
First Amendment. “The object 
of publication is circulation; and 
to prohibit circulation is, in ef- 
fect to prohibit publication. If 
Congress has the right to dis- 
criminate (as to) the mail, (this) 
would subject the freedom of 
the press on all subjects com- 


_pletely to its will and pleasure.” 


Some private citizens were 
less tolerant. In 1837 mobs in 
Alton, Illinois, four times threw 
the press of an Abolitionist news- 
7m into the Mississipi and fi- 
nally shot the editor, Elijah P. 


Lovejoy. Afterwards his friend | 


Edward Beecher, emphasized an 
aspect of freedom of speech 
which is often overleoked: “We 


of free 


ion in case of unpopular 
sentiments or persons, as in no 
other case will any effort to main- 
oe 


The Civil War caused the only 
widespread suppression of speech 


in this country during the nine- 
teenth century. From the time 
hostilities began, Lincoln was 


seriously disturbed by Northern- 


ers who were plotting to bring | 
about acts interfering with the 
conduct of the war, e.g. deser- 
tions, mob attacks on Union sol- 
diers, and, later resistance to the 
draft. Seon after Congress met, 
it created (July 21, 1861) the new 
crime of conspiracy “to over- 
throw . . . by force the govern- 
ment of the United- States ... 
or to oppose by force the author- 
ity thereof, or by ferce to pre- 
vent, hinder, or delay the execu- 
tion of any (federal) law .. .” 
This statute is now in the United 
States Code, as Title 18, section 


2384, 
* 


During the months between 
the attack on Fort Sumter and 
the enactment of this statute, 
there were undoubtedly substan- 
tial dangers to the Union from 
active disloyalists. especially in 
Maryland and _ other border 
states. Lincoln was too busy to 


deal with this problem himself, 


so he gave a free hand to mili- 
tary officers. They began arrest- 
ing civilians all over the North 
as they pleased and locked them 
up in forts and military prisons. 
Unfortunately Lincoln allowed 
these arbitrary arrests to continue 


‘for years. Most prisoners were 


not tried at all. A few got con- 
victed by a tribunal of soldiers. 

Although this policy was aim- 
ed at active disloyalists, it did 
not stop there. Zealous subordi- 
nates undertook to silence mere 
sympathizers with the Confeder- 
acy and sincere advocates of 


ending the bloodshed by nego- 


‘tiated peace. General 


e, 
while in charge of Ohio, Indi- 
ana, and Illinois, announced in 
April, 1863, “The habit of de- 
Claring. sympathy for the enemy 
will not be allowed.” In June, 
he declared it unlawful te pub- 
lish or circulate books and news- 
pa containing sentiments of 
a disloyal tendency, and at once 
suppressed the Chicago Times. 
Calling a man a “suspect” re- 
quired no proof; it was as easy 
as calling him today a “subver- 
sive” equally injurious. 

: * 

Lincoln’s. hope that the right 
of public discussion cs on 
— restored after victory was 


_ From our entry inte World 
War I on April 6, 1917, to our 


entry into World War Il on Dec. 
7, 1941. The first stage of this 


(Continued on Page 7) 


Shaw’s Will Set Aside Funds 
For Developing a New Alphabe 


LONDON, Jan. 
Bernard Shaw, usually got 


10. — George 


his 


way, but the odds are that he — 


will go down in posterity as a 
playwright and not as the backer 
of “Shaw's alphabet.” 


In the million dollar plus will 
that made him one of the richest 
writing men of all time, Shaw left 
his residuary estate for research 
into a new phonetic system ol 
English with an alphabet in which 
each letter represented one, and 
only one, sound. 


The hot - tempered Irishman 
worked with words all his life and 
before he died in 1950 at age 94 
he had become pretty infuriated 
with the English language, partic- 
ularly its pronunciation. 

Shaw argued that the word 
“fish” could just as well be spelled 
“ghoti' on the basis of present 
phonetics. He explained: 

The “F” sound could come from 
the “Gh” in the word “rough.” 


The “I” sound from the “O” 
the word “women.” 


The “Sh” sound from the 
in the word “motion.” 


oO 9 2 

It became Shaws conviction 
that English could be so simplified 
as.to save tremendous sums in en- 
ergy, time paper and money Peter 
Denison Ridge-Beedle, who dis- 
cussed the matter with Shaw, esti- 
mates the Shaw alphabet would 
save $250 million a vear in Britain 
and $1 billion in the United States. 

But Shaw gave very few clues 
to the alphabet he wanted except 
that he seemed to believe that 40 
or 42 letters and symbols would 
cover eyery sound in English. 

However, he realized a lot of 
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All readers and friends are invited to send 
greetings to our paper on its 33rd Anniversary 


Rates for Greetings—fer Individuals—CGroups—Oganizationrs 
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asked. The word as pronounced 
has three simple sounds. There, 
he said, is an example of a 25 per- 
cent waste of time, energy and pa- 
, per and it applies throughout the 

language. He blamed the spelling 

ras of “bomb”: on Dr. Samuel John- 
ge = | son. 
a ’ - (| Ridge-Beedle said that in the 
Se —=—S—s. | Shaw alphabet a word such as lac- 
=  ~——'|quer would be spelled “lakr.” The 

i. =|word league would be “leg. The 


Bets on TY, 


Movies, Theatre 
: TV 
‘| World News (2) 7 p.m. 
| All Star Movie: Dragonwyck with 
| Vincent Price (13) 7 and 10 
> | Million Dollar Movie: Sister Kenny 
with Rosalind Russell (9) 7:30 
and 10 

| News (4) 7:45 
people didn’t agree with him and’ Opn Trial: Dog vs. Biddeford (4) 9 
he left a loophole whereby his Big Story: House Divided (4) 9:30 


G. B. SHAW 


will could be attacked if the al-, yovje. The Amazing Dr. Clitter- 


phabet ‘bequest was judged not) house (3) 9:30. Edward G.’Rob- 
practical. One of his beneficiaries,’ — jncon 

the British Museum, is now suing Boxing (4) 10. Bob Baker vs. 
to have the provision declared in-;  9]q Carter — ten round 
valid. | weight bout : 

But Ridge-Beedle and others Person to Person (9) 10-30 
are contesting the case. Ridge- Wallace’s Nightbeai (5) 1] 
Beedle has tried to assemble an Tate Show: God Is My Co-Pilot 
using some of Shaws with Dennis Morgan, Dane 
principles. The result is a collec-| Clark (2) 11:15 | 
tion of letters and symbols as| RADIO 
strange looking as the Russian cy- y¢,eryvork Hour: Concertgebow 
rillic alphabet, | Orchestra WNYC 9 a.m. Repeat 

From time to time in later years| at 7 p.m. , 
Shaw erupted into print in de-' Alexander Nevsky Cantata by Pro-. 
fense of his scheme. After the ex-|  kofiey WQXR 1 p.m. : 
plosion of the first atom bomb, he, Rob Hope Show WRCA 8 
wrote to a newspaper ignoring the. Heavyweight Boxing Bout WRCA 
implications of the super-weapon, 1@ , 
but attacking the spelling of the 
word “bomb.” 

Why the “B” on the end, Shaw 
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MOVIES | 


‘Friendly Persuasion, Riviera 


—————_ 
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| Ten Commandments, Criterion 
|| Wee Geordie,. Little Carnegie 
\iLust for Life, Plaza 
'|Baby Doll, Victoria 
!'War and Peace, Midtown 
'La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 
| Around the World in 80 Days, Ri- 
| voli. 
'' Giant, Brooklyn Fox 
‘(| Solid Gold Cadillac & Storm Cen- 
| ter, Brooklyn Paramount 
‘Seven Wonders of World—Cin- 
arama, Warner 
DRAMA 

Purple Dust, Cherry Lane 
‘Candide, Martin Beck 
‘Long Day’s Journey Into Night, 

Helen Hayes 
‘Bells Are Ringing, Shubert 
| Separate Tabies, Music Box 
|Lil Abner, St. James 


Old Vic Company, Winter Garden 
Take a Giant Step, Jan Hus Audit. 
'Major Barbara, Morosco 

'My Fair Ladv, Hellinger Theatre 
| Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 
Lys. 


Eden's Fail 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Western countries are supported, 
whether knowingly or not, by 
the enormous national liberation 
movements which will not die 
down until all of Africa, the 
Middle East and the rest of Asia 
and Latin America too, are com- 
pletely free and sovereign. 

It will be recalled that soon 
after Eden ordered his bombers 
to devastate Egyptian cities, the 
British working people/demon- 
strated in London’s Trafalgar 
Square and then in cities 
throughout the country. The La- 
bor Party, which for a long time 
had not been given to such mili- 
tant actions sponsored the dem- 
onstrations even though the ini- 
tial response of leaders like Hugh 
Gaitskell was not at all clear 
cut. But the working people took 
the course they did and they de- 
serve the biggest share of the 
credit for the whole business. 
The next chapter will be written 
by the British people when they 
| oust the entire Tory govem- 
ment and bring Labor back to 
| power. This time Aneurin Bevan 
is slated to be foreign minister. 


$25—4 INCHES 
15—2Z INCHES 
8—1 INCH 


| Diary of Anne Frank, Cort Theater | 
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~_i|word leg then, presumably, would 
e <|be spelled “lag.” The word lag? 
:|That’s where you need a new Iet-! 


: Today’s Best | 


Magnificent Seven, 50th St. Guild, 
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‘The Apple Cart, Plymouth | 
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(Continued from Page 6) 


period comprises three years, 

1917-1920. 

Misfortunes never come sing- 
Problems of war are bad 

enough. It is very hard, in the 

agony of fighting, to keep work- 

ing toward wise solutions of such 


unmilitary questions as peace 
aims through the fruitful forma- 
tion of public opinion. Yet on 
top of all these problems of war 
in 1917 were heaped almost im- 
mediately the problems of the 
Russian Revolution. Thus the 
traditions of free-speecn which 
had come down to us from Mil- 
ton and Jefferson were subjected 
to a double strain. 

* 

It is the fashiga nowadays to 
say that in 191i 7-Z0 the nation 
was.in little danger from hetero- 
dox discussion, and hence the 
eventual condemnation. of the 
suppressions during these vears 
has no application tn restrictions 
which will save us from the “real 
dangers’ created by domestic 
Communists in our own time. 
Thus a lawyer who has done 
much, to bring about recent sedi- 
tion laws wrote iz 1948: “Ht is 
true that the dangers from sub- 
versive organizations at the time 
of World War I were much ex- 
aggerated (but) we are.no longer 
in the days of T-model socialism.” 
Chief Justice Vinson suggested 
in 1951 that the constitutionality 
of the Smith Act is not affected 
by what Holmes and Brandeis 
said about the desirability of 
freedom of speech for left-wing 
Socialists in 1920, because those 
agitators were not “any substan- 
tial. threat to the safety of the 
community.” 


But that was not the way the 
authorities during the _ First 
World War and the Red Menace 
looked at the people they were 
suppressing. It was then almost 
a hopeless task to try to convince 
any solid citizen that the danger 
was small. A bomb exploded 
under the window of the Attor- 
ney General of the United States, 
Another bomb exploded at the 
corner of Wall Street. between 
the New York Stock Exchange 
and J. P. Morgan’s office. The 
newspapers were filled with dis- 
coveries of great caches of arms 
and ammunition in cellars. A 
score of sedition bills were intro- 
duced in the Senate and House 
and supported by lurid descrip- 
tions of the national peril if they 
were not passed. In the New 
York Assembly, the men who ex- 
pelled the five Socialist members 
described their party as “having 
the single purpose of destroying 


our institutions and govern- 
ment.” 


* 

Fortunately, the vigorous pro- 
tests of many old-fashioned Am- 
ericans between ,1917 and 1920 
kept the idea of free speech, 
from withering away.- Indeed. it 
got toughened by the struggle. 


The greatest victory for. free- 
dom of speech in my lifetime was 
won in 1925 by Walter Heilprin 
Pollak in the Gitlow. case. Hith- 
erto the Constitution had not 
prevented state legislatures from 
suppressing discussion as much 
as they pleased. The Supreme 
Court could not stop them be- 
cause the First Amendment ap- 
plied only to Congress. True, 
the Fourteenth Amendment in 
1868 did say, “nor shall any 
State deprive any person of... 
liberty . . . without due process 
of law...” Still, for the next 57 
years it was doubtful whether 
“liberty” included liberty of 
speech and press, 


The opportunity to get the 
question settled arose when Ben- 
jamin Gitlow, a left-wing Social- 
ist, was convicted under the New 
York Criminal Anarchy Act of 
1902 for publishing a somnifer- 
Ous pamphlet of variations on 
Marxs Communist Manifesto of 


1848. The conviction was sus- 
tained by the highest New York | 


court, but Judge Cuthbert Pound 
dissented with Chief Judge Car- 
dozo and said: “Although the de- 


fendant may -be the worst of 
men, the rights of the best of 
men are secure only as the rights 
of the vilest and most abhorrent 
are protected.” “People v. Git- 
low; 234'.N. Y. 332, at Ss 
(1922). 


Pollak took the case to the U.S. 
Supreme Court and persuaded 
the Justices to hold unanimously: 
“Freedom of speech and of the 
press are among the fundamental 
personal rights and ‘liberties’ 
protected from impairment by 
the states.” (Gitlow v. New York, 
268 U.S. 652, at 666 (1925). 


This decision made freedom of 
speech henceforth as safe from 
state governments under the 
Fourteenth Amendment as it is 
from the national government 
under the First. How sate is 
that? This is the main question 
you gentlemen have made up 
your minds to answer. 

* 

I should like to point out that 
discussion through organizations 
is one of the leading traditions of 
American life. We have always 
valued the possibility of freely 
forming associations for all sorts 
of purposes — religious, political, 
social, and economic. De Toc- 
queville commented on this &@ 
century ago: 

“Americans of all ages, all 
conditions and all dispositions 
constantly form _ associations. 
of a thousand other kinds, re- 
ligious, moral, serious, futile, ex- 
tensive or restricted, enosmous 
or diminutive. If it be proposed 
to advance some truth or to fos- 
ter some feebing by the encour- 
agement of a great example, they 
form a society. 

“The most natural privilege of 
man next to the right of acting 
for himself is that of combining 
his exertions with those of his 
fellow creatures and of acting 
in common with them. I am 
therefore led to conclude that the 
right of association is almost as 
inalienable as the right of per- 
sonal liberty. No legislater can 
attaek it without impairing the 
very foundation of society.” 

If we look back over our na- 
tional history, we see that many 
of the most significant political 
and social changes began with the 
efforts of some small informal 
group disliked by the ordinary 
run of citizens. The abolition of 
slavery grew out of Garrison's 
Anti-Slavery Society and similar 
associations. The 19th Amend- 
ment is the culminationsgof the 
activities of a few unpopular wo- 
men in the middle of the last 
century. The popular election of 
Senators, the federal income tax, 
and several other reforms largelv 
originated with the Grangers and 
the Populists.* American politica], 
social, and economic institutions 
have developed to a very large 
extent through the interaction of 
propagandist groups... . 

There are many important 
public questions to be settled in 
this country today, on which 
honest and reasonable men differ 
and much can be said on both 

, sides. They cannot be wisely de- 
cided unless opinion-forming or- 
ganizations on one side are as 
free to present their views as are 


_ those on the other side. 


Whale On ? 


Saturday Manhattan 


DR. HERSHEL MEYER, noted author 
and lecturer speaks on the Cold War and 
the Hungarian Crisis—Jan. 12, 8 p.m. At 
Yugoslav Hall, 405 W. 41 St. Refresh- 
ments. Contr. 75c. German-American Ine. 


FOR SALE 


off Brend 
Fourth Ave. (13th & 14th 8t.) 
One hour free parking. 
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ical. Budget Movers—CH 3-3786, 


MOUING, storage, long distance, pickup 
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Hopeful Heavys in 


Garden go 


Eager Harold Carter, the belting Bible-teacher from Junior Gilliam and Clem Labine— 
Linden, N. J., is favored to beat big Bob Baker, Pittsburgh) or the 1957 season. 
veteran, tonight in their heavyweight contenders fight at 


Madison Square Garden. 

The 10-rounder will be televised 
and broadcast nationally by NBC 
at 10 P.M. 

Already within shouting distance 
of the throne room, third-ranking, 
Carter knows that one or two more 
impressive victories might make 

him the June challenger for 
young Floyd Patterson's crown. 

Only Tommy (Hurricane) Jack- 
son and ancient Archie Moore are 
rated above him as _ contenders. 
And top-ranked Jackson is embroil- 
ed with the law because of a forg- 
ed driver's license. Moore has. no 
chance for the title shot because 
Patterson knocked him out in the! 
fitth round last Nov. 30. 

“With the Lord’s help, Ill win 
bigger over Baker than Jackson 
did in either of their two fights,” 
said 22-year-old Carter today. “I’m 
hot atter that title.” 

Baker, 30, lost two split decisions 
to the eccentric Jackson in 1956. 
The second verdict, at Forbes 
Field, Pittsburgh, Sept. 23, was 
widely disputed. In his only other 
hout last year, the big ex-weight 
lifter outpointed Johnny ‘Holman. 

For the Pittsburgh fight, Baker 
carried 213% pounds on his six- 
foot, 1%-inch frame. “I'll weigh 
about the same tomorrow night,” 
Bob said. “Yes, I'll have more than 
29 pounds advantage over him, 
and Ill be a lot stronger. And [ll 


Dodgers sign 
Gil, Jim, Gem 


The Brooklyn Dodgers today an- 
nounced signing three more ol 
their veteran stars—Gil Hodges, 


Tonight 


| The National League champions; 
‘now have 11 men under contract 
for the coming campaign. 


In 95 fights, C‘arter was out-! Hodges, who will be playing his | 


ee el 


verdict in their return. 


Bete 


the pitch... 


=== by roosevelt ward jr. 


er es a ee lin and tenth season with Brooklyn in 
pointed only by summer 3n"| 1957, had a .266 average’ in 1956 
was stopped by Wayne Bethea')i¢ his hits included $2 homers.| 
(7), Dec. 27, 1954. Eis 21 victories: He hit .304 in the world series: 
included 10 kavoes. He had two against the New York Yanke-s. | 
| |The versatile star played four posi-| 
‘tions last year—first base, left field, 


| 


draws. 

Baker’s 45-7-1 record includes,“ d | 
19 knockouts. He was stopped, right field and catcher. : | 
three times —by Clarence Henry, Gilliam, another versatile per-, 
‘former who usually plays second 
‘base, hit .300 in 1956. He was the’ 
only Dodger to hit. 300. He had a 
CENTURY MARK 348 average against the Milwan- 

Four major college basketball, kee Braves, rpenig swe rival, 
players have scored more than 50) sast_ year ‘A a lah’ le. 1. | 
points in a game this season. They, getting on base. “ © “O77 time " 
are Wilt Chamberlain of Kansis,| Of man, he got on a ee eee 
o2 against Northwestern; Grady) Labine, a crew-cut right-handed 
Wallace of South Carolina, 54 vs.| pitcher, set a Brooklyn record by 
Georgia; Rod Hundley of . West) appearing in 62 games in 1956. He 
Virginia, 54 vs. Furman; and Steve compiled a 10-6 record as one of 
Hamilton of Morehead (Ky). State,| the top relief pitchers in the majors 
51 vs. Ohio University. but scored his biggest victory as 
artinaneromretiiasielietet a ) a starter when he shut out the 
HEAVY DUTY MATSKO Yankees, 1-0, in the sixth game of 

EAST LANSING, Mich., Jan.| the World Series to pull a 
10.—John Matsko, captain and cen-, Dodgers — - three games all. 
ter on the 1956 Michigan State, Earlier, the Yankees announced 
football team, played 304 out of | they had signed Finos (Country) 
a possible 540 minutes during the Slaughter for his 17th,major league 


i ¥, 
past season, more than any other | Season at the age of 4l. | 
Spartan plaver. fi ~ 
a Another first 


IT’S BEEN A LONG TIME | 
BETHLEHEM, Pa., Jan. 10—| CHARLOTTE, N. C., Jan. | 
Lehigh University has not beaten) 
arch-rival Lafavette college in 8 


FOUR TOPPED 


be in there fighting the hardest of 
my life.” 

Baker’s handlers claim the Pitts- 
burgh giant will retire if beaten. 
But Bok said: “that’s not true. I 
expect to win, but anyway I'll keep 
on fighting for that title—-if it takes 
me five more years.” 

Six-foot Carter, who registered 
191% pounds for his last bout, had 
six scraps in 1956. He won four, 
Jost one and drew in one. Three of 
them were with Bob Satterfield, 
for a draw, a decision victory and 
a fifth-round knockout.® In two 


ketball for 13 years. The last Le-| 
high victory was in the 1945-44) 
season. Lafavette now has won 28 | 
straight times, including last Wed-) 
nesday night's 100-59 triumph. — | 


he made the event more mcem- 
orable by firing a one-Over-par | 
37 for nine holes. Williams show- | 
;, | , ed up at about 9:35 a.m. yester- 
OUR NATIONAL PASTIME day and played the nine holes by | 

WICHITA, Kan., Jan. 10.—Ap-| himself. 
proximately 8,500 towns with be-,\ 


tween 100 and 10,000 population| BIG TEN 62 YEARS OLD 


a 


—James Williams, an 18-year-old | 
Negro who caddies at the East- | 
wood Golf Club here, -became | 
the first of his race to play Char- | 


lotte’s Bonnie Brae course and | 


will organize baseball teams to’ CHICAGO, Jan. 10.—The Big 
represent their municipalities with-/ Ten conference was founded 62 
in the next four months, the Na-! Cats es Ye. a ll, a = 
: . : seven schools. These were: the Uni-| 

Cc ‘ or << . ° . . ° ° 
tional Baseball Congress estimated | versity of Chicago, Illinois, Mich-| 


bouts with Johnny Summerlin, 
Carter lost a decision but won the 


today. This represents an increase’ igan, Minnesota, Northwestern, | 
of about 10 percent over 1956. Purdue and Wisconsin. 
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Floyd Likes 


the Job, Wants Action 


Floyd Patterson says it “feels better every day” being heavyweight champion of. 
the world but he’s itching for some ring action. It'll be either a June fight in the U.S, 
or a world exhibition tour and he doesn't care which. If it’s a fight, he prefers Hurri- 


cane Jackson or Eddie Machen,| 
not necessarily in that order. 


How about Rocky Marciano? 


“That would be better yet,” said 
the soft-spoken youngster, his face 
lighting up at the prospect. “I 
personally don’t think hed come} 
out of retirement but I wish he 
would. . | 


“It’s nothing personal against 
Rocky. I just think he could draw; 
a lot of people and put up a good 
fight.” 

At 21, Patterson already has a 
Shrewd eye for business but he 
does feel he owes Jackson some- 
thing. 

“He said in the dressing room 
alter our first fight he thought he’d 
won,” said Patterson of his split! 
decision over the Hurricane last’ 
summer. “I'd like to box him again 
because of that. Either _ him or, 
Machen who is coming fast on the 
West Coast.” 

Negotiations for a title defense, 
however, have struck numerous 
snags, including Jackson’s recent 
arrest after a fatal traffic accident. 


| 


—_—_——- —_——- so 


His car hit a pedestrian,/who later'not because he didn’t know me, 
died. Hurricane was not blamed|but because so many other peo- 
for the accident but was charged, ple do. Little old ladies, kids on 
with using an illegal chaufleur’s' the street, people you'd never take 
license. |for fight fans. They call me champ| 
Patterson, since knocking out and say hello.” | 
Archie Moore for the title last; Floyd already is conscious of, 
Nov. 30, has split his time mostly often-neglected home ties, a faic- | 
between his training camp atitor that led to Marciona’s retire-| 
Greenwood Lake, N.Y., and per-'menj. He comes from a large fam-. 
sonal appearances at widely varied ily, is married and has a daughter 
benefits around New York. born the day he became champ. 
Unlike Marciano, who once} “I’m away from home a lot now 
wistfully expressed a mild disap-|and I’m not even in heavy train- 
pointment at the way he was re-/ing,” he said. “My wife and I re- 
ceived by the public as Heavy-|alize, though, the sacrifice is worth- 
weight champ. Floyd thinks it’s|while for our future.” 
completely wonderful and “feels| If no suitable foe is found for 
better every day.” an early title defense, Patterson 
An incident happened the other will head for an overseas ‘tour in- 
day that may give an idea of how|cluding England, Europe, South 
he feels: America and possibly Australia. 
“I was introduced to a man in| “Even in exhibitions I feel I 
a Cleaning establishment on Long) could learn something,” said Floyd, 
Island and I could see he didn’t} who, in four years as a pro has had 
have thé slightest idea who I was/only 32 fights. @® money 
or why we were being introduc- 
ed,” said Patterson. 
“IT got to thinking about that, 


ed in anything that'll make me a. 
better fighter. | 


wouldn’t be much but I’m interest-} ) 
more games in the modern baseball 


NOT A THING TO DO WITH SPORTS 


HAVEN'T read or studied the text and photos in Life 
Magazine's special holiday issue on the American Woman 
—just gave it a glance—but practically came up with a beef 
on sight of the opening leaf. 

The first spread in the slick photo mag, devoted en- 
tirely to women, is “The American Girl at Her Beautiful 
Best.” 

“She is what most women in the U .S. want to be,” 
Life's subhead says presenting a ten-page color spread of 
its ten glamorous ideals. “These young women, from all 
sections of the U.S.” Life informs you, radiate the unaf- 
fected naturalness that, through movies and magazines, 
has become the worldwide symbol of the All-American 
girl. Lively, healthy, devoted to the outdoors, they repre- 
sent American women at their pinnacle—by far the biggest 
and best collection of fresh good looks in the world,” (My, 
My! !|—R.W.) | 

Come off it Life! * 

I am not one to quibble about female beauty, having 
learned with great appreciation that you can scan this 
world far and wide and find such a staggering array of 
beautiful women from all nations and races that picking 
“symbols” becomes foolish. But Life should have been 
more modest putting it plainly and bluntly that the ten 
women mE are its own exclusive concepts of All- 
American beauty. | 

I scanned those ten pages time and time again and 
still haven't found a Negro woman beauty among Life's 
ideal. If 'm not being too ungenerous, only scrubbed and 
washed and somewhat (to me) saccharine lovlies, all white, 
peered radiantly back at my gaze. 

Life could have had its ten ideals to itself, if only it 
hadnt made things worse by effusively assuming that 
“most women in the U.S. would like to be” the ten in 
question. | 

Not to talk about the overwhelming female popula- 
tion, but I can just see millions of Negro women leafin 
through the smooth and glossy pages of Life, panting an 
sighing hopefully, eyes agleam with the vision. “That's just 
what I'd like to be—Her! Light, bright, and. . .” 


THE LUCE mag concedes that the American beauty 
is represented by many racial stocks (“sometimes she clear- 
ly betrays her ancestry in her looks—as do many girls of 
German and Scandinavian background—”) but omits the 
fact that one of the stocks betrayed most graphically and 
as beautiful as the rest, is the African stock. 

In section on world-wide beauty, Life iucludes a truly 
dazzling collection of women from the four corners of the 
globe, including a Nigerian beauty, but the field in the 
U.S., the mag seems to say, is occupied solely by “an Atlanta 
girl (white—R.W.) [who] upholds a long Southern tradition 
of demure grace, a Boston housewife . . “poised and ele- 
gant in a tweed skirt and sweater,” etc. ... 

It just aint so. 

+ 

While on the subject of the 10-best, I noticed that the 
National Junior Chamber of Commerce have picked their 
ten most outstanding young. men of 1956. Now, the Jay- 
cees, without any comment from this corner, would have 
been left with its own choices also, if they didn’t omit that 
brilliant young minister from Montgomery, Ala. who had 
such a resounding impact upon American life this past 
— To omit Rev. King from any such list seems laugh- 
able. 

But the JCC didn’t just. omit him—they rejected him! King’s 
name was submitted by the Associated Negro Press and the JCC 
replied that his name was “not acceptable at this time.” (Too con- 
troversial, you know!—me again.) Not only did they reject him, but 
they named Alabama Attorney General Ben Sheperd (preparer of 
the state’s court brief upholding bus segregation and one of Rev. 
King’s most bitter opponents) to the list of their most outstand- 
ing young men, supposedly because of his work in cleaning up 
gambling in Phoenix City, Ala. where his former Attorney General 


father had been killed. (Remember the movie?) 
JCC ... you can have him. 


I SEE where. bus authorities in Atlanta, attempting to balk a 
bus segregation protest waged by ministers who got on a bus and 
sat down non-segregatedly, put off all the white passengers, marked 
the bus “Special” and refused to pick up any more passengers. They 
then removed the bus from service. | 

Now this presents an intriguing possibility on the.Southern bus 
segregation front. If this method is copied, we will soon find white 
Southerners walking in their own forced bus boycott being dis- 
allowed from riding with unsegregated Negro passengers. . Entire ~ 
cities might take to the heels. iene 

Dont worry... it won't happen. 


THE ELITE DOZEN 1904 and Ed Walsh’s 40: in 1908 
Twelve pitchers have won 30 or!are the American League highs. 

| Christy Mathewson won 37 during 

the 1908 National League season. 


era. Jack Chesbro’s 41 triumphs in! 


